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PRE F ACE. 


--.0.-- 


Tl\IE :\IOYES and Opinion l110ves with it; 11loves to-day, 
how fast, how sweepingly! I turn ovcr the pages of 

ì. Palll and Protestal1lisllz, written sonle sixteen years ago; 
what has oeco111c of the doctrines of unscriptural Protes- 
tantiS111 criticised in it? Sixteen years ago the movenlent 
of till1e and change had indeed reached thenl, eyen in this 
country. But now it nas so prevailed over them that the 
careful exhibition and criticis111 of thenl, in the pages which 
follow, seenlS alnlost a waste of labour. 'Yhere are now those 
great and gra\'e doctrines which so possessed the thoughts 
of religious England fornlerly? \Yhere is the doctrine of 
predestination ?-gone! \rhere are the doctrines of original 
sin, inlputcd righteousness, and justification by" faith? where 
are they, not as tenets to be fornlally professed, but as doc- 
trines to fill and fornl 11lan's nlind and soul? They are fast 
going. \Yhere, too, is the' Dissidence of Dissent,' with its 
, spirit of watchful jealousy?' The I -ibt:rals of the nadir still 
hope to conjure with it; but what open l11ind does not now 
perceiye its narrowness, poycrty, and sterility? 
'Yhat renlaÍns growing and puissant, then, of those fac- 
tors in our religious condition "hich are in the following 
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pages mentioned? Undoubtedly growtn and power, at this 
monlent, are chiefly with that revulsion to which notice 
is there directed: the revulsion of ulan's intellect frOlu 
the results in which his invincible religious impulse has 
asserted itself, because of the audacious assulllptions and 
gross inaccuracies with which his account of those results 
is intermingled. 
This rell1ains, this grows and gains strength. 1
here also 
relllains, undoubtedly, the fundaillental and indestructible 
object of Christianity,-the figure and influence of Jesus. 
But the presentation of this in the arrangen1ent imposed on 
it by the received Catholic and Protestant theology, filled 
and inforn1ed by n1ankind's failliliar fancies of l1liracle, blood, 
bargain and appeasenlent, to-day endangers it. And there- 
fore that prodigy of religious insight, by which 81. Paul in 
the first age disengaged it fro111 those fancies, has beCOl1le of 
quite inestinlable in1portance. Hardly, perhaps, can there 
be at present attempted a more beneficial service to reJigion, 
than the true criticisll1 of this great and 111isunderstood 
author. 
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I. REK,\X .sun1S up his interesting volun1e on 51. Paul by 
saying :-' 
 \ftcr having been for three hundrcd ycars, thanks 
to Protestantislll, the Christian doctor þar excellence, Paul is 
now con1ing to an end of his reign.' All through his book 

r. Rcnan is possessed with a scnse of this close relationship 
between 5t. Paul and J}rotestantiSll1. Protestantisn1 has 
made Paul, he says; Pauline doctrine is identified with 
Protestant doctrine; Paul is a Protestant doctor, and the 
counterpart of T .uther. 
r. Renan has a strong distaste for 
Protcstantisn1, and this distaste cxtends itsclf to the Protes- 
tant Paul. The rcign of this Protestant is now coming to 
an end, and such a consun1n1ation evidently has 
L Renan's 
approval. 
St. Palll is llO'7t.' COII/Ù//{ to all {'lid of hÙ ,.er:
-I/. Prccisely 
thc contrary, I venture to think, is the judgluent to which a 
truc criticiSH1 of Illen and of things, in our own country at 
any rate, leads us. 'rhe Protestantisln which has so used 
and abused 51. l)aul is con1ing to an end; its organisations, 
strong and actiyc as they look, arc touched with the finger 
)J 
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of death; its fllndall1èntal ideas, sounding forth still c'"cry 
weck fron1 thousands of pulpits, have in then1 no significance 
and no power for the progressive thought of hUlnanity. 
But the reign of the real St. Paul is only beginning; his 
fundalnental ideas, disengaged fro111 the elaborate n1iscon- 
ceptions with which Protestantis111 has overlaid th
n1, will 
have an influence in the future greater than any which they 
have yet had,-an influence proportioned to their corre- 
spondence with a nunlber of the deepest and Inost pCrn13.- 
nent facts of hUlnan nature itself. 
Elsewhere 1 I havc pointed out how, for us in this 
country, Puritanisn1 is the strong and special representatiye 
of Protestantisln. 1
he Church of England existed before 
Protestantisln, and contains u1uch besides Protestantisn1. 
Ren10ve the schen1cs of doctrine, Calvinistic or !\nninian, 
which for Protestantisln, 111erely as such, have n1ade the 
very substance of its religion, and all that is. 1110St valuable 
in the Church of England would still ren1ain. These 
schelnes, or the ideas out of which they spring, show'thcln- 
sehTes in the Pr3.yer Book; but they are not what gives 
the Prayer Book its Í1l1portance and value. But Pl}ritanisnl 
exists for the sake of these schc111es; its organisations are 
inventions for enforcing then1 Inore purely and thorougr.ly. 
Questions of discipline and ccrCll10nies havc, originally at 
least, been always adn1Ïtted to be in thcll1sclves secondary; 
it is because that conception of the ways of God to 111an 
which Puritanisn1 has forn1cd for itself appeared to Puritan- 
isn1 superlatively true and precious, that Independents and 
Baptists. and l\Icthodists in England, and Presbyterians in 
Scotland, have becn in1pel1cd to constitute for inculcating it 
a church-order where it 111ight be less sw
unped by the 
additions and ccren10nics of n1cn, 111ight bc Inore siml}ly 
and effectively cnounced, and 111ight stand n10rc absolute 
) See Clt!llIr
 am! .1 nardl)', ch::l.p. iv. 
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and central, than in the church-order of .\nglicans or 
Roman Catholics. 
Of that conception the cardinal points arc fixed by the 
ternlS eÜctio/l and justification. These tcrnlS conle fronl 
the writings of St. .Paul, and the schell1e which Puritanism 
has constructed with thcnl professes to bc S1. Paul's schell1e. 
The sanle or a sill1ilar schenlc, I repeat, has been, and 
still is, enlbraccd by nlany adherents of the Churches of 
England and Ronlc; but thcsc Churches rèst their c1ainls to 
tnen's interest and attachnlent not on the possession of such a 
scheme, but on other grounds with which we ha,'e for thc 
present nothing to do. Puritanisill's very reason for e
isting 
depcnds on the worth of this its yital conception, derived 
fr0111 St. Paul's writings; and. whcn we are told that St. Paul 
i
 a Protestant doctor whose reign is ending, a Puritan, 
keen, pugnaciou
, and sophisticating sinlple religion of the 
heart into cOlnplicated thcories of the brain about dection 
and j
stification, we in England, at any ratc, can bcst try 
thc assertion by tìxing our eyes on our own Puritans, anù 
cOlnparing their doctrine and their hold on vital truth with 
S1. Paul"s. 
This we propose now to do, anù, inòced, to do it will 
only be to complete what we have already begun. For 
already, when we were speaking of Ilcbraislll and Hcllcnism,l 
we wcre led to renlark how thc oycr-I-Iebraising of Puritan- 
ism, and its want of a wide culture, do so narrow its range 
and Î111pair its vision that èven the docunlents which it 
thinks all-sufficient, and to the study of which it e
cIllsively 
rivets itself, it ùoes not rightly understand, but is apt to 
Inake of theln sOll1ething quite different frotl1 what they 
really arc. In short, no Inan, "e said, who knows nothing 
elsc, know;; eycn his BiLle. .l\nù we 
howcd how rcaders 
of the ];ible attached to essential words and ideas of thc 
1 See ClIllure aile! Allardl)', ch:1.p. \'. 
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:Dible a sense which was not the writer's; and in particular 
how this had happened with regard to the Pauline doctrine 
of resurrection. Let us take the present opportunity of 
going further in the sanle road; and instead of lightly dis- 
paraging the great nan1e of S1. Paul, let us see if the need- 
ful thing is not rat her to rescue S1. Paul and the Bible from 
the perversions of theln by 111istaken 111en. 
So long as thé well-known habit, on which we have so 
often enlarged, prevails amongst our countrYlllen, of holding 
u1echanically their ideas then1selves, but l1laking it their 
chief ainl to work with ene
gy and enthusiasnl for the 
organisations which profess those ideas, English Puritanislll 
is not likely to l1lake such a return upon its own thoughts, 
and upon the elelnents of its being, as to acconlplish for 
itself an operation of the kind needed; though it has men 
whose natural faculties, were they but free to use them, 
would undoubtedly prove equal to the task. The same 
habit prevents our Puritans fronl being reached by philo- 
sophical works, which exist in sufficient nunlbers and of 
which 1\1. Reuss'
 history of the growth of Christian theology 1 
is an adn1irable specinlen,-works where the entire schelne 
of Pauline doctrine is laid out with careful research and 
Ünpartial accuracy. To exhibit the predon1inant points in 
l}aul's teaching in so plain and popular a Inanner as to 
invite and aln10st conlpel nlen's cOll1prehension is not the 
design of such works; and only by writings with this desigll 
in view will English Puritanis111 be reached. 
If w
en the ideas of St. Paul are so exhibited we are 
shown that we ought in real truth neither to abase St. Paul 
and Puritanis111 togcther, as 1\1. Renan does, nor to abase 
81. Paul but exalt Puritanisln, nor yet to exalt both Puritan- 


I Histoire de la Th/ologie Chr/tir::lllle all Sit
de Apostolique, par 
EdOlnrd Reuss; Strasbourg et Paris (in 2 \"01s. 8'.0.) There is an 
Engli:;h translation of:\1. Reuss's work. 
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ism and 51. Paul together, but rathcr to abasc Puritanism 
and exalt 51. Paul, surely it is best cvcn for 1>uritanisnl itself 
to come to know this. Puritanis111 certainly wishes well to 
51. Paul; it cannot wish to compronlise hinl by an unin- 
telligent adhesion to hÌ1n and a blind adoption of his words, 
instead of being a true child to hinl. Yet this is what it has 
really done. \rhat in S1. Paul is secondary and subordinate, 
Puritanisnl has Inade primary and essentbl j what in 51. Paul 
is figure and belongs to the sphere of feeling, Puritanis111 has 
transported into the sphere of intcllect and 1l1ade thesis and 
formula. On the other hand, what is with St. Paul prinlary, 
Puritanisnl has treated as subordinate: and what is with hinl 
thesis and belonging (so far as anything in religion can 
properly be said thus to belong) to the sphere of intellect, 
Puritanism has made image and figure. 
And first let us prenlise what we 111ean in this n1attcr 
by priluary and secondary, essential and subordinatc. \\T c 
n1ean, so far as the apostle is concerned, a grcater or less 
approach to what really characterises hinl and gi,'cs his 
teaching its originality and power. "" e Inean, so far as 
truth is concerned, a greater or less agreeITICnt with facts 
which can be vcrified, and a grcater or less power of 
explaining theIne \rhat essentially chaïacterises a religious 
teacher, and gives hinl his pcrnlanent worth and ,-itality, is, 
after all, just the scientific value of his teaching, its corre- 
spondence with important f.rtcts and the light it throws on 
them. Never was the truth of this so evident as now. The 
scientific scnse in nlan never asserted its clainl so strongly; 
the propensity of religion to neglect those clainls, and the 
pcril and loss to it frOl11 ncglecting thcnl, ncver were so 
manifcst. The licence of affinnation about God and his 
proceedings, in which the rdigious world indulge, IS morc 
and more nlct by the den1and for verification. '''hen 
Calvinisnl tells us: 'It is agreed between God and the 
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l\Iediator Jesus Christ, the Son of God, surety for the 
redeelned, as parties-contractors, that the sins of the re. 
deenled should be Ünputed to innocent Christ, and he both 
condenlned and put to death for theIn, upon this velY 
condition, that whosoever heartily consents unto the cove- 
nant of reconciliation offered through Christ, shall, by the 
ilnputation of his obedience unto theIn, be justified and 
holdell righteous before God ; '-when Calvinisnl tells us 
this, is it not talking about God just as if he were a Inan 
in the next street, whose proceedings Calvinism i
timately 
knew and could give account of, could verify that account 
at any Ulonlent and enable us to verify it also? It is true, 
whcn the scientific sense in us, the sense which seeks exact 
knowledge, calls for that verification, Calvinisln refers us to 
St. Paul, fronl whonl it professes to have got this history of 
what it calls' the covenant of redelnption.' But this is only 
pushing the difficulty a stage further back. For if it is St. 
Paul, and not Calvinisln, that professes this exact acquaint- 
ance with God and his doings, the scientific sense calls upon 
S1. Paul to produce the facts by which he verifies what he 
says; and if he cannot produce thenl, then it treats both 
51. Paul's assertion, and Calvinisln's assertion after hinl, 
as of no real consequence. 
Noone will deny that such is the behaviour of science 
towards religion in our day, though Inany Inay deplore it. 
.A..nd it is not that the scientific sense in us denies the rights 
of the poetic sense, which elnploys a figured and inlagina- 
tive language. But the language we have just been quoting 
is not figurative and poetic language, it is scholastic and 
scientific language. .l\ssertions in scientific language nlust 
stand the tests of scientific exalnination. N either is it 
that the scientific sense in us refuscs to adulit willingly 
and reyerently the nmne of God, as a point in which the 
religious and thc scientific sense Inay 111cet, as the least 
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inadequate name for that universal ordcr which the intellect 
feels after as a law and the heart fcels aftcr as a bcncfit. 
, \ V e, too,' Blight the nlcn of science say to the 11lcn of 
rdigion,-' we, too, would gladly say God, if only, the n10- 
111cnt one says God, you would not pcstcr onc with your 
pretcnsions of knowing all about hinl.' That strealll of 
teudenry by 'lchidt all tllÍngs seek to fllljil tile la'll' of their 
l 1 eillg, and which, inasl11uch as our idea of real welfare 
resolves itself into this fulfihnent of thc law of one's being, 
nlan righpy decnls thc fountain of all goodness, and calls 
hy the worthicst anù nlost sokmn nallle hc can, which is 
God, scicncc also Inight willingly own for thc fount
.in of 
all goodncss, and call God. But however ll1uch 1110re than 
this the hcart 111ay ,yith propricty put into its language rcspect- 
ing God, this is as Inuch as science can with strictness put 
thcrc. Thercforc when the religious world, following its 
bent of trying to describc what it loves, alnplifying and again 
anlplifying its dcscription, and guarding finally this anlplificd 
description by the n10st precise and rigid tcn11S it can find, 
conlCS at last, with the best intcntions, to thc notion of a 
sort of 111agnified and non-naturall11an, who proceeds in the 
fashion laid down in the Calvinistic thesis we have quoted, 
then science strikcs in, rClnarks thc diffèrencc between th-is 
sccond notion and thc notion it originally adlnitted, and 
dcnlands to ha\'c the ncw notion vcrified, as the first can 
be vcrified, by facts. But this does not unscttle the first 
notion, or prevcnt science frolll acknowledging the inlport- 
ance and thc scientific \-alidity of propositions which are 
grounded upon the first notion and shed light ovcr it. 
N cvcrthelcss, rescarches in this sphere are now a 
good deal eclipscd in popularity by rcscarches in thc sphere 
of physics, and no longcr hayc the voguc which they once 
had. I havc related how an clllincnt physicist with whosc 
arquaintancc I anl honoured imagincs 11lC to ha\-c invented 
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the author of the Sao a PrÏï.'ala; and that fashionable news- 
paper, the JIorllillg Post, undertaking,-as I seen1ed, it said, 
yery anxious about the n1atter,-to supply information as 
to who the author really was, laid it do\\ n that he was 
Bishop of Calcutta, and that his ideas and writing
) to which 
I attached so nluch yalue, had been alnong the n1ain pro
 
Yocati\"es of the Indian n1utiny. 'fherefore it is perhaps 
expedient to refresh our nlen10l)" as to these schenles of 
doctrine, Calvinistic or 
-\.rnlinian, to uphold which, as has 
been said, British PuritanisI11 exists, before we proceed to 
conlpare them, for correspondence with facts and for scien- 
tific validity, \\ ith the teaching of St. Pau1. 
Cah-inisn1, then, begins by laying down that God from 
all eternity decreed whatever was to C0111e to pass in tinle ; 
that by his decree a certaill nunlber of angels and nlen are 
predestinated, out of God's mere free grace and loye, with- 
out any foresight of faith or good works in thenl, to eyer- 
lasting life; and others foreordained, according to the un- 
searchable counsel of his will, whereby he extends or with- 
holds n1ercy as he pleases, to everlasting death. God made, 
however, our first parents, ...-\dam and Eve, upright and able 
to keep his law, which was written in their hearts; at the same 
tin1e entering into a contract with them, and with their pos- 
terity as represented in them, by which they were assured of 
everlasting life in return for perfect obedience, and of eyer- 
lasting death if they should be disobedient. Our first parents, 
being enticed by Satan, a fallen angel speaking in the form 
of a serpent, broke this CO'i'el1an/ of 'ii.'orks, as it is called, 
by eating the forbidden fruit; and hereby they, and their 
posterity in them and with thenl, becan1e not only liable 
to eternal death, but lost also their natural uprightness and 
all ability to please God; nay, they became by nature 
enen1ies to God and to all spiritual good, and inclined only 
to evil continuall)". This, sa)"s Calvinisnl, is our original 
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Sin, thc bitter root of an our actual transgressions, in thought, 
word, anù decd. 
\ et, though ll1an has ncithcr powcr nor inclination to rise 
out of this wretchcd falIen state, but is rathcr disposed to lie 
inscnsible in it till he perish, another co\'enant cxists by which 
his condition is greatly affected. 'rhis is the CO'i'ellal/t of re- 
demþtion, Inade and agreed upon, says Calvinisn1, bctween 
God thc Father and God the Son in the Council of the 
'frinity before the world began. 1'he sunl of the co\.en
nt 
of reden1ption is this: God having, by the eternal decree 
already n1entioned, fr
ely chosen to life a certain nUlnber of 
lost n1ankind, gavc theln bcfore the world began to God the 
Son, appointed Redecllier on condition that if he hU1l1b1ed 
hilnself so far as to assun1e the hun1an nature in uuion 
with the divine nature, sublnit hilnself to the law as surety 
for the elect, and satisfy justice for theln by giving obedience 
in their nalne, even to suffering the cursed death of the 
cross, he shoulù ranS0111 and redeenl then1 fro1l1 sin and 
deat h, and purchase for them righteousness and eternal life. 
The Son of God accepted the condition, or bargain, as 
Calvinisln calls it; and in the fulness of tÏtlle canle, as 
Jesus Christ, into the world, was born of the \ïrgin l\Iary, 
subjected hÌ1nsc.1f to the law, and c0111plttely paid the due 
ranson1 on the cross. 
God has in his word, the Bible, revealed to ll1an this 
covenant of grace or reùenlption. . \11 those whon1 he has 
predestinated to life he in his own tin1C effectually calls to 
be partakers in the release offered. 
r an is altogcthcr passive 
in this call, until thc Holy Spirit cnables hin1 to answer it. 
The Holy Spirit, the third persOll in the Trinity, applies 
to the elect the redcluption purchased by Christ, through 
working faith in the111. .As soon as the elect ha\"e faith in 
Jesus Christ, that is, as soon as they give their consent 
heartily and repentantly, in the sense of deserved condt:ll1. 
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nation, to the covenant of grace, God justifies thelU by ill1- 
puting to thell1 that perfect obedience which Christ gave to 
the law, and the satisfaction also which upon the cross Christ 
gave to justice in their naIne. They who are thus called 
and justified are by the SaIne power likewise sanctified; the 
donlinion of carnal lusts being destroyed in thelll, and the 
practice of holiness being, in spite of SOllIe renlnants of 
corruption, put in their power. Good works, dOlle in obe- 
dicnce to God's 1110ral law, are thc fruits and evidenccs of a 
true faith; and the persons of the faithful elect being ac- 
cepted through Christ, their good works also are accepted 
in hill1 and re,yarded. But works done by other and unre. 
generate tnen, though they 1l1ay be things which God conl- 
nlands, cannot please God and are sinful. 'fhe elect can 
after justification and sallctification no lnore fall frOln the 
state of grace, but shall certainly persevere to the end and 
be eternally saycd; and of this they l1lay, even in the 
prescnt life, have the certain assurance. Finally, after death, 
their souls and bodies are joyfully joined together again in 
the resurrection, and they renlail1 thenceforth for ever with 
Christ in glory; while all the wicked are sent away into hell 
with Satan, Wh0111 they have served. 
'Ve haye here set down the nlain doctrines of Calvinistic 
Puritanis111 alnlost entirely in forIllal words of its own choos- 
ing. It is not necessary to ellter into distinctions such as those 
between sublapsarians and supralapsarians, between Cal- 
vinists who belieye that God's decree of election and repro- 
bation was passed in foresight of original sin and on account 
of it, and Calvinists who believe that it was passed abso- 
lutely and independently. The ilnportant points of Cal-- 
vinisnl,-original sir., free election, effectual calling, justi- 
fication through illlputed righteousness,-are C0111111011 to 
both. The passiveness of lllan, the actiyity of God, are the 
great features in this schelne : there is ycry little of ,,,hat 
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Inan thinks and dues, ycry nluch of what God thinks and 
dccs; and what God thinks and does is described with such 
particularity that thc figure I have used of the lnan in the 
ne
t strcct cannot but rccur strongly to our Ininds. 
The positive ProtestantisI11 of Puritanisln, with wl1Í
'h 
we arc here conccrncd, as distinguishcd froln the ncgatÏ\-e 
Protestantisnl of thc Church of England, has nourished 
itself with ardot:r on this schcn1c of doctrine. It infonns 
and fashions the \\" hole religion of Scotland, established and 
nonconfornling. It is thc doctrine ,\"hich Puritan flocks 
delight to hear frOll1 their pastors. I t \\"
s Puritanisn1's 
constant reproach against thc Church uf England, that this 
essential doctrinc was not finnly enough held and sct forth 
by her. 
\t the IIampton Court Confercncc in 1604, in the 
Con1nlittce of ni,-ines appoil1ted by thc IIouse of Lords in 
164 I, and again at the Sa,'oy Conference in 166 J, the re- 
proach regularly appeared. 'Sonle haye dcfénded,' is the 
Puritan cOlnplaint, 'the whole gross substance of Arl1linian- 
ism, that the act of convcrsion depends upon the concurrence 
of nlan's frce win j sonlC df) teach and prcach that gocd 
works arc concauses with faith in thc act of justification; 
sonle have defendtd uni,-ersal gracc, sonlC havc absolute1y 
denied original sin.' ... \s Puritanisll1 grew, thc Calvinistic 
schenle of doctrine hardencd and becan1e stricter. Of the 
Calvinistic contessions of faith ofthc sixteenth century,-thc 
IIclyetic Confession, the Belgic Confession, the I Ieiùdbcrg 
Catcchisln,-the Cah inisll1 is so Inodcratc as to astonish any 
onc who has been used only to its later de,-cIopn1ents. 
Evcn the nluch-abused canons of the Synod of Vort no onc 
can read through attcntively without finding in parts of thenl 
a genuine 1110yernent of thought,-so111etin1cs c,-cn a philo- 
sophic depth,--and a powcrful religious fceling. In the 
doculuents of thc ". cstnlinstcr 
 \ssclnbly, twenty-five years 
later, thi
 ha
 dis
ppcarccl; and what we call thc Uriti"h 
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Philistine stands in his religious capacity, sheer and stark, 
before us. Seriousness is the one merit of these documents, 
but it is a seriousness too mixed with the alloy of mundane 
strife and h::ttred to be called a religious feeling. Not a trace 
of de1icacy of perception, or of philosophic thinking; the 
mere rigidness and contentiousness of the controversialist 
and political dissenter; a Calvinisln exaggerated till it is 
simply repelling; and to conlplete the whole, a machinery 
of covenants, conditions, bargains, and parties-contractors, 
such as could haye proceeded from no one but the born 
Anglo-Saxon Ulan of business, TIritish or Anlerican. 
However
 a schenle of doctrine is not necessarily false 
because of the style in which its adherents may have at a 
particular nloment enounced it. Fronl the faults which 
disfigure the verformance of the 'Vestnlinster divines the 
profession of faith prefixed to the Congregational Yéar- Book 
is free. T'he Congregationalists fOflll one of the two great 
divisions of English Puritans. 'Congregational churches 
believe,' their Jéar-Book tells us, 'that the first nlan dis- 
obeyed the divine COl1ll1land, fell from his state of innocence 
and purity, and involved all his posterity in the conse- 
quences of that fall. rrhey believe that all who will be saved 
were the objects of God's eternal and electing love, and were 
given by an act of divine sovereignty to the Son of God. 
rrhey believe that Christ nleritoriously obtained eternal 
redelnption for us, and that the Holy Spirit is given in 
consequence of Christ's J\tlediation.' 1'he essential points 
of Calvinisril are all here. 1'0 this profession of faith, 
published in the Year-Book of the Independents, sub- 
scription is not required; Purital1isl1l thus renlaining 
honourably consistent with the protests which, at the 
Restoration, it nlade against the call for subscription. But 
the authors of the Year-Book say with pride, and it is a 
common boast of the Independent churches, that though 
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they do not requirc subscription, there is, perhaps, In 
no religious body, such firnl and general agreelllent in 
doctrine as aIl10ng Congregationalists- This is true, and 
it is even nlore true of thc flocks than of the nlinisters, 
of whonl the abler and the younger begin to be lifted 
by the strcanl of nlodern ideas. Still, up to the prescnt 
till1e, the Protestantism of one great division of English 
})uritans is undoubtedly Cah-inist; the Baptists holding in 
general the schclne of Cah-inis111 yet more strictly than the 
I nde penden ts. 
'I'he other great division of English Puritanis111 is formcd 
by the 
Iethodists. ,y esleyan l\Iethodisnl is, as is well 
known, not Calvinist, but ATlllinian. The .J.Jlethodist Jlaga- 
ZlltC was callcd by "Yesl ey the ArJJlÙtiaJl .JIaga:;Ùte, and kept 
that title all through his life. Arn1Ínianisnl is an attempt c-- 
nlade with the best intentions, and with Inuch truth of prac- 
tical sense, but not in a very profound philosophical spirit, 
to escape frool what perplexes and shocks in Calvinisln. 
The God of Cah'inisnl is a nlagnified and non-natural nlan 
who decrees at his 111erc good pleasurc SOlne nlen to salva- 
tion and other 111en to reprobation; the God of ...\rnlinianisnl 
is a 111agnified and non natural nlan who foreknows the 
course of each man's life, and who decrees each of us to 
sah-ation or reprobation in accordance with this foreknow- 
h;dge. But so long as we reln
in in this anthroponlorphic 
order of ideas the question will always occur: "Thy did not 
a being of infinite power and infinite lo,-e so nlake all nlen 
as that there should be no cause for this sad foreknowledge 
and sad decree respecting a nUll1ber of thelll? In truth, 
Calvinisnl is both theologically 1l10re cohcrent, and also 
shows a deeper sense of reality than ... \nllinianisnl, which, 
in the practical n1an's fashion, is apt to scrape the surface of 
things only. 
For instance, the ..\nninian RCIllonstrants, in thcir zeal 
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to justify the 1110rality, in a hunlan sense, of God's ways, 
nlaintained that he sent his word to one nation rather than 
another according as he saw that one nation was nlore 
worthy than another of such a preference. The Calvinist 
doctors of the Synod of Dort have no difficulty in showing 
that l\Ioses and Christ both of thenl assert, with respect to 
the Jewish nation, the direct contrary ; and not only do they 
here obtain a theological trilunph, but in rebutting the 
A.nllinian theory they are in accordallce with historical truth 
and with the real ularch oí hUlllan affairs. They allow 
nlore for the great fact of the not ollrselz'ès in ".hat we do 
and arc. rrhe Calvinists seize, we say, that great fact better 
than the .Arn1Ïnians. 1'he Calvinist's fault is in his scientific 
appreciation of the fact; in the reasons he gives for it. 
God, he says, sends his word to one nation rather than 
another at his 11lere good pleasure. Here we have again the 
ll1agnifì.ed and non-natural nlan, who likes and dislikes, 
kno'
Ts and decrees, just as a Ulan, only on a scale inl
 
lnensely transcending allY thing of which we have expe- 
rience ; and whose prccecdings we nevertheless describe as 
if he were in the next strect for peoplc to verify all we say 
about hinl. 
Arn1Ínian 1Iethodisnl, however, puts aside the Calvin- 
istic doctrine of predestination. 1
he forenlost place, which 
in the Calvinist schelne belongs to the doctrine of predesti- 
nation, belongs. in the 1Iethodist schenle to the doctrine of 
_ justification by faith. 1Iore 
Pld 1110re prolllincntly does 
1l10dern 1Iethodisnl elevate this as its essential doctrine; 
and the era in thcir founder's life ,,'hich l\Iethodists select 
to celebrate is the era of his conversion to it. It is the 
doctrine of 
\nselnl, adopted and developed by Luther, set 
forth in the Confession of ...\ugsburg, and current all through 
the popular theology of our day. \'Te shall finù it in alnlost 
any popular hyn1n we happen to take, but the following 
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lines of I\Iilton c:\hibit it classically. By the fall of our 
first parcnts, says he :- 



fan, losing all, 
To e
piate his treason hath nought left, 
Hut to destruction sacred and èen)tc 
I Ie \\ ith hi:; \\ hole posterity must die; 
Die he or justice must; unless for him 
Some other able, and as \\ i11ing, pay 
The rigid satisfaction; death for death. 


By _\daln's fall, God's justice and 1l1Crcy welC placed in 
conflict. God could not follow his 1l1Crcy without violating 
his justice. Christ by his satisfaction ga\'c the Father the 
right and power (Iludlllll jlls Patri acquircbat, said the 
Anninians) to follow his Inercy, and to makc with Inan the 
con
nant of free justification by faith, whcreby, if a man has 
a surè trust and confidence that his sins are forgi\'en hinl Îll 
virtue of the satisfaction 111ade to God for thenl by the death 
of Christ, he is held clear of sin by God and adl11itted to 
salvation. 
This doctrinc, like thc Cah-inist doctrine of predestina- 
tion, involvcs a whole history of God's proceedillgs, and 
gives, also, first and ahnost sole placc to what God docs, 
with èisrcgard to what nlan docs. It has thus an esscntial 
affinity with Calvinisnl ; indeed, Calvinisnl is out this doc- 
trine of original sin and justification, pIlls thc doctrine of 
prcdestination. 1\ay, the 'Yc1sh l\Icthodists, as is well 
known, havc no difficulty in cOlnbining thc tcnct of election 
with the practices and 1110st of the tcnets of ::\[cthodisl1l. 
Thc word solijidiall points precisely to that which is C01l11110n 
to both Calvinisnl and 
Icthodisnl, anù which has n1ade 
both these halvcs of English Puritanisll1 so popular,-thcir 
sellsatiollal side, as it 111ay he called, their laying all stress 
on a wonderful and particubr account of what God gives 
and works for us, not on what \\'e bring or do for oursch'cs. 
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, Plead thou singly,' says \Yesley, ' the blood of the covenant, 
the ransonl paid for thy proud stuhborn soù1.' \Vesley's 
doctrines of conversion, of the new birth, of sanctification, 
of the direct witness of the spirit, of assurance, of sinless 
perfection, all of thenl thus correspond with doctrines which 
we have noticed in Calvinisnl, and show a COnl1110n cha- 
racter with thenl. The instantaneousness \\
 esley loved to 
ascribe to conversion and sanctification points the same 
way. 'God gives in a 1110nlent such a faith in the blood of 
his Son as translates us out of darkness into light, out of sin 
and fear into holiness and happiness.' And again, 'Look 
for sanctification just as you are, as a poor sinner that has 
nothing to pay, nothing to plead but Christ died.' This is 
the side in \Vesley's teaching which his followers have above 
all seized, and which they are eager to hold forth as the 
essential part of his legacy towards thenl. 
It is true that froll1 the Sa1l1e reason which prevents, as 
we have said, those who know their Bible and nothing else 
from really knowing even their Bible, !\Iethodists, who for 
the most part know nothing but \,,. esley, do not really know 
evcn \'"I"esley. It is true that what really characterises this 
most interesting and most attractive nlan, is not his doctrine 
of justification by faith, or any other of his set doctrines, but 
is entirely what we nlay call his genius for godliness. l\Ir. 
.l\lexander Knox, in his re1l1arks on his friend's life and 
character, insists much on an entry in \Yesley's Journal in 
1767, where he seems Ünpatient at the endless harping on 
the tenet of justification, and where he asks' if it is not high 
timc to return to the plain word: "I-Ie that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with hi1l1.'" !\Ir. 
Knox is right in thinking that the feeling which ulade 
\Yesley ask this is what gave hi1l1 his vital worth and cha- 
racter as a luan; but it is not what giyes hinl his character 
as the teacher of !\Iethodis1l1. 1Iethodisn1 rejects l\Ir. Knox's 
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\'ersion of its foundcr, anù insists on nlaking the article of 
justification thc ,'ery corner-stonc of the' r 
sleyan edifice. 
And the truth undoubtedly is, that not by his assertion 
of what nlan brings, but by his asscrtion of what God gi,'es, 
by his doctrines of cOllversion, instantaneous justification 
and sanctification, assuró1nce and sinlcss perfection, docs 
\resley livc and operate in ::\Iethodisnl. ' You think, I nlust 
first be or do thus or thus (for sanctification). Then you 
are seeking it by wvrks unto this day. If you seek it by 
faith, you 111ay e:\pect it as you are; thcn cxpect it now. 
It is of importance to obsel ve that thcrc is an inseparablc -- 
conncxion bctween these three points: expect it by faith, 
c:\pect it as )'011 are, and expect it 1107..'. T<? deny one of 
thcnl is to deny thcnl all; to allow one is to allow thcnl all.' 
This is the teaching of \Yesley which has Blade the great 
l'lethodist half of English Puritanisll1 what it is, and not his 
hesitations anù recoils at the dangcrs of his own teaching. 
Ko doubt, as the seriousness of Calvinisnl, its perpctual 
con,'ersance with deep nlatters and with the BiLle, have 
given force and fervency to Calvinist Puritans, so the lo,-eli- 
ness of \'''csley's piety, and what I have called his genius 
for godliness, have swcctcned and n1ade anliable nUlnberless 
lives of 
lethodist Puritans. nut as a religious teacher, 
\Yesley is to be judbed by his doctrine; and his doctrine, 
like the Calvinistic schen1e, rests with all its weight on the 
asscrtion of certain 111inutely described proceedings on God's 
part, independent of us, our e:\perience, and our will; and 
leads its recipients to look, in rcligion, not so ll1uch for an 
arduous progress on their own part, and the e:\crcise of their 
activity, as for strokes of 111agic, and what Inay be called a 
sensational character. 
In the Heidelberg Catechisnl, after an answer in which 
the catechist rehearses thc popularly receivcd doctrinc of 
original sin and vicarious satisfaction for it, the catechiscr 
c 
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asks the pertinent question: 'Unde id SC1S? '-how do you 
know all that? The Apostle Paul. is, as we have already 
shown, the great authority for it whonl fonnal theology 
invokes; his nanle is used by popular theology with the 
SaIne confidence. I open a 1110dern book of popular re- 
ligion at the account of a visit paid to a hardened crin1Ïnal 
seized with terror the night before his execution. 1'he 
visitor addresses him: 'I 1107(1 stalld in Paul's þlace, and 
say: In Christ's stead we pray you, be ye reconciled to 
God. I beg you to accept the pardon of all your sins, 
which Christ has purchased for you, and which God freely 
bestows on you for his sake. If you do not understand, I 
say: God's ways are not as our ways.' And the narratiye 
of the crin1Ïnal's conversion goes on : '1'hat night was spent 
in singing the praises of the Saviour who had purchased his 
pardon. ' 
Both Calvinisll1 and 
Iethodisnl appeal, therefore, to the 
Dible, and, above all, to 81. Paul, for the history they pro- 
pound of the relations between God and tnan; but Calvin- 
isn1 relies nlost, in enforcing it, on Inan's fears, 
Iethodisll1 
on n1an's hopes. Calvinis111 insists on ulan's being under a 
curse; it then works the sense of sin, n1Ïsery, and terror in 
him, and appeals pre-en1inently to the desire to flee fronl 
the wr:l.th to conle. 1Iethodisln, too, insists on his being 
under a curse; but it works 1110St the sense of hope in hill1, 
the craving for happiness, and appeals pre-elninently to the 
desire for eternal bliss. Noone, however, will nlaintain 
that the particular account of God's proceedings with nlan, 
whereby J\Iethodisnl and Calvinis111 operate on these de- 
sires, proves itself by internal evidence, and establishes 
without external aid its own scientific validity. So we lnay 
either directly try, as best we can, its scientific validity in 
itself; or, as it pro!esses to have Paul's authority to support 
it, we nlay first inquire what is really Paul's account of 
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God's procecdings with lllan, and whethcr this tallics with 
the Puritan account and confinns it. The lattcr is in every 
way the safer and thc 1110re instructivc course to follow. 
.\nd we will follow Puritanisln's eX3.1l1plc in taking 51. Paul's 
Inature and greatest work, thc Epistle to the ROlnans, as the 
chicf place for finding what hc really thought on the points 
in question. 
'Ye have alrcady said elsewhere, 1 indeed, what is very 
true, and what l11ust llever be forgotten, that what 51. Paul, 
a nlan so separated frOll1 us by tinle, race, training and cir- 
cunlstances, really thought, we cannot nlake sure of know- 
ing cxactly. .\11 wc can do is to gct ncar it, reading hinl 
with the sort of critical tact which the study of the hU111an 
n1ind and its history, and the acquaintance with I11any great 
,,;'itcrs, naturally gives for following the 1110VCll1ent of any 
one singlc great writer's thought; reading hinl, also, without 
preconceivcd theories to which we want to Blake his thoughts 
fit thenlselves. It is cvidcnt that the English translation of - 
the Epistle to the l\.onlans has bcen Inade by nlen with 
their heads full of the currcnt doctrines of election and 
justification we have been noticing; and it has thereby 
recci,-c.d such a Lias,-of which a strong exalnplc is the use 
of the word atollt'll/ellt in the eleventh verse of the fifth 
chartcr,-that perhaps it is almost Ï1npossible for anyone 
who reads the English translation only, to take into his 
n1Ïnd Paul's thought without a colouring frOlll the currcnt 
doctrines. 13ut besides discarding the English translation, 
we lllUSt bear in l1lind, if we wish to get as near Paul's real 
thought as possible, two things which h3.\-e greatly increased 
the facilities for nlisrepresenting hill1. 
In the first place, Paul, likc the other Bible-writers, and 
like the Sen1Ític race in general, has a nluch juster sense of 
the true scope and lin1its of diction in religious deliverances 
I 
cc Culture: ami Allar,hy, ch:lp. v. 


t' 2 
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than we have. He uses within the sphere of religious enlO- 
tion expressions which, in this sphere, have an eloquence 
and a propriety, but which are not to be taken out of it and 
made into formal scientific propositions. 
This is a point very necessary to be borne in ll1ind in 
reading the Bible. 1
he prophet Nahum says in the book 
of his vision: 'God is jealous, and the Lord rez'ellgeth ;' 1 
and the authors of the 'Vestl1linster Confession, drawing 
out a scientific theology, lay down the proposition that God 
is a jealous and vengeful God, and think they prove their 
proposition by quoting in a note the words of N ahU111. But 
this is as if we took fronl a chorus of h:schylus one of his 
grand passages about guilt and destiny, just put the words 
straight into the fornlal and exact cast of a sentence of 
Aristotle, and said that here was the scientific teaching of 
Greek philosophy on these 111atters. The Hebrew genius 
has not, like the Greek, its conscious and clear-marked 
division into a poetic side and a scientific side; the scien- 
tific side is ahnost absent. The Bible utterances have oftell 
the character of a chorus of Æschylus, but never that of a 
treatise of Aristotle. \Ye, like the Greeks, possess in our 
speech and thought the two characters; but so far as the 
Bible is concerned we have generally confounded theIn, and 
have used our double possession for our bewildernlent 
rather than turned it to good account. The adnlirable 
TI1axin1 of the great Inediæval Jewish school of Biblical 
critics: Thc Lazl' sþeaks 'with tlze longue of the cllildren oj 
1IlCI1,-a 111axin1 which is the very foundation of all sane 
Biblical criticis111,-was for centuries a dead letter to the 
whole body of our ""estern exegesis, and is a dead letter to 
the whole body of our popular exegesis still. Taking the 
Bible language as equivalent with the language of the scien- 
tific intellect, a language which is adequate and absolute, 
) Nahum, i, 2. 
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we have ncver becn in a position to use thc kcy which this 
Ina
inl of thc J ewi
h doctors offers to us. ]
ut it is certain 
that, whatcver strain the rdigious expressions of the Selnitic 
genius were nlcant, in thc n1Ïnds of those who g:l\'C utter- 
ance to thcm, to bear, thc particular strain which we ".. est- 
ern peoplc put upon theln is onc which they werc not 
nlcant to bear. 
I have uscd the word IIebraij'e 1 for anothcr purpose,- 
to denote the exclusivc attcntion to the 1110ral side of our 
nature, to cooscience, and to doing rather than knowing; so, 
to describe the vivid and figured way in which St. Paul within 
the sphere of religious Cll1otion uses words without carrying 
thenl outside it, I will usc the word Orientalise. "Yhen Paul 
says: 'God hath concluded thCll1 all in unbelief tllat lie 
might havc ll1ercy upon all,' he Orientalises; that is
 he does 
not 111ean to assert fonnally that God acted with this set 
design, but, being full of the happy and divine end to the 
unbclief spoken of, he, by a vi\-id and striking figure, repre- 
sents the unbelief as actually caused with a view to this end. 
But when the Calvinists of the Synod of Dort, wishing to 
establish the fOrIl1al proposition that faith and all saving gifts 
flow fronl election and nothing else, quote an expression of 
Paul's sinlilar to the one we have quoted, ' lie hath chosen 
us,' they say, 'not because we were, but that 'it'e "ll:
ht be 
holy and without blall1e before hinl,' 2 thcy go quite wide of 
the nlark, fronl not perceiving that what the apostle used as 
a vivid figure of rhctoric, they arc using as a fonnal scientific 
proposition. 
"'hen Paul Orientaliscs, the fault is not with hinl if he 
is n1Ísunderstood, but with the prosaic and unintclligent 
\\Yestern readers who have not enough tact for style to conl- 
prehcnd his nlode of cxpression. But he also J udaises ; 
and here his liability to being n1Ïsunderstood by us \Yestern 
1 See Cllltllr( and Anar(h)', chap. iy. 
 Rom., )..i, 1 2 . 
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people is undoubtedly due to a defect in the critical habit 
of hitnself and his race. A Jew hinlself, he uses the Jewish 
Scriptures in a Jew's arbitrary and uncritical fashion, as if 
they had a talislnanic character; as if for a doctrine, how- 
ever true in itself, their confirmation was still necessary, and 
as if this confirll1ation was to be got fronl their 111ere words 
alone, however detached fronl the sense of their context, 
and however violently allegorised or otherwise wrested. 
rro use the Bible in this way, even for purposes of illus- 
tration, is often an interruption to the argulnellt, a fault of 
style; to use it in this way for real proof and confirnlation, 
is a fault of reasolling. An exanlple of the first fault nla y 
be seell in the tenth chapter of the Epistle to the ROlnans, 
and ill ihe beginning of the third chapter. The apostle's 
point in either place,-his POillt that faith C0111eS by hearing, 
and his point that God's oracles were true though the Jews 
did not believe theul,-would stand 111Uèh clearer without 
their scaffolding of Bible-quotation. An instance of the 
second fault is in the third and fourth chapters of the Epistle 
to the Galatians, where the Biblical argunlentation by which 
the apostle seeks to prove his case is as unsound as his case 
itself is sound. How far these faults are due to the apostle 
hill1self, how far to the requirelnents of those for Wh0111 hc 
wrote, we need not now investigate. It is enough that he 
undoubtedly uses the letter of Scripture in this arbitrary and 
Jewish way; and thus Puritanisnl, 'which has only itself to 
blmne for nlisunderstanding hi111 when he Orientalises, ll1ay 
fairly put upon the apostle hÜnself SOlne of its blmne for 
nlisunderstanding hin1 when he J udaises, and for J udaising 
so strenuously along with hinl. 
1'0 get, therefore, at what Paul really thought and 111eant 
to say, it is necessary for us ulodern and 'Yestern people to 
translate hinl. And not as Puritanisnl, which has u1erely 
taken his letter and re-set it in the fornlal propositions of a 
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Jl10dern scientific treatise j but his lcttcr itself nlust be re- 
cast bcfore it can be properly conveyed by such propositions. 
And as the order in which, in any series of ideas, the ideas 
COB1C, is of great illlportance to the final result, and as Paul, 
who did not writc scientific trcatises, but had always religious 
edification in direct view, neyer set out hi::; doctrine with a 
dcsign of e
hibiting it as a scientific whole, we 11lust also 
find out for ourselves the order in which Paul's ideas natu- 
rally stand, and the connexion between one of thenl and the 
other, in order to arrive at the real schen1e of his teaching, 
as cOlllpared "ith the schenles exhibited by Puritanisnl. 
'''" e rell1arked how what sets the Calvinist in l1lotion 
SeCI11S to be the desirc to flee fr01l1 the wrath to COllle ; and 
what sets thc 
Icthodist in l1lotÍon, the desire for ctcrnal 
bliss. \rhat is it which sets Paul in nlotion? It is the 
impulse which we have elsewhere noted as the 111aster- 
Î1npulse of H ebraisll1,-tlle desirefor riglt/eol/slless. 'I exercise 
n1yself,' he told Felix, 'to ha'l.'e a COllscitllce 'Z'oid of offeJ/ce 
t01i.'ards God aud me/l contil/ual/;'.' 1 "[0 the Hcbrcw, this 
nloral order, or righteousness, was prc- ell1inently the uni- 
versal ordcr, the law of God; and God, the fountain of all 
goodness, was pre-elninently to hin1 thc gi,.e:r of the 1110ral 
law. Thc end and ainl of all religion, acæss to God,-the 
sensc of hannony with thc uni,'crsal ordèr, the partaking of 
the diyine nature, that our faith and hope nlight bc in Goù, 
that we nlight have life and have it I1lorc abundantly,- 
nlcant for the lIcbrew, access to the sourcc of the moral order 
in especial, and hannony with it. It was thc greatncss of 
the IIebrew racc that it felt the authority of this order, 
its preciousness and its beneficence, so strongly. ' How 
prccious are thy thoughts unto ll1e, 0 God! '-' The law of 
thy mouth is better than thousands of gold and sih'er.'- 
, :\Iy soul is consullH:d with the ,"cry fervcnt dcsire that it 
J ..1d." xxi\', 16. 
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hath alway unto thy judgll1ents.' 1 It was the greatness of 
their best individuals that in then1 this feeling was incessantly 
urgent to prove itself in the only sure nlanner,-in acti<}n. 
'Blessed are they who hear the word of God, and keeþ it.' 
, If thou wouldst enter into life, keeþ the C01l11l1and1l1ents.' 
'Let no Inan deceive you, he that doeth righteousness is 
righteous.' 2 \Yhat distinguishes Paul is both his conviction 
that the cOl1llnandment is holy, and just, and good; and 
also his desire to give effect to the COln1l1andn1ent, to 
establisll it. It was this which gave to his endeavour after 
a clear conscience such 111eaning and efficacy. It was this 
which gave hi111 insight to see that there could be no radical 
difference, in re
pect of salvation and the way to it, between 
Jew and Gentile. ' Upon e,.ery soul of lnan that 'l.(1orket/l 
ei'il, whoever he ll1ay be, tribulation alld anguish; to every 
one that 'luorketh good, glory, honour, and peace! ' 3 
St. Paul's piercing practical religious sense, joined to his 
strong intellectual power, enabled hinl to discern and follow 
the range of the C0111111and1l1ent, both as to man's actions and 
as to his heart and thoughts, with extraordinary force and 
closeness. His religion had, as we shall see, a preponder- 
antly 111ystic side, and nothing is so natural to the mystic 
as in rich single words, such as fait/I, light, lODe, to SUUl up 
and take for granted, without specially enull1erating theIn, 
all good n10ral principles and habits; yet nothing is more 
rell1arkable in Paul than the frequent, nay, incessant lists, 
in the n10st particular detail, of lnoral habits to be pursued 
or avoided. Lists of this sort 111ight in a less sincere and 
profound writer be fonl1al and wearisolne; but to no atten- 
tive reader of St. Paul will they be weariS01l1e, for in ll1aking 
thenl he touched the solid ground which was the basis of his 


1 Ps. cxxxix, 7 ; cxix, 72; Ibid., 20. 
2 Luke, xi, 28; 
Iatth., xix, 17; I John, iii, 7. 
3 ROlli" ii, 9, 10. 
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rdigion,-the solid ground of his hearty desire for righteous- 
nt:ss and of his thorough conception üf it,-and only on 
such a ground was so strong a superstructure possible. 1'he 
n10rc one stuùies these lists, thc 1110rC does their significance 
COll1e out. To illustrate this, let anyone go through for 
hill1self the enu111eration, too long to be quoted here, in the 
four last verses of the first chaptcr of the Epistle to the 
R.on1ans, of 'things which are not convenient;" or let hilu 
n1crcly consider with attention this catalogue, towards the 
end of the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians, of 
fruits of the spirit: 'love, joy, peace, patience, kindness, 
goodness, faith, Inildness, self-control.' 1 The Inan who 
wrote with this searching 111inuteness knew accurately what 
he n1eant by sin and righteousness, and did not use these 
words at rando111. H is diligent c0111prehensi,'eness in his 
plan of duties is only less adn1irable than his diligent 
sincerity. The sterner yirtues and the gentler, his conscience 
will not let hi111 rest till he has elnbraced the111 all. In his 
decp resolve 'to Inake out by actual trial what is that good 
and perf
ct and acceptable will of God,' 2 he goes back upon 
hill1sclf again anù again, he nlarks a duty at every point 
of our nature, and at points the nlost opposite, for fear he 
should by possibility be leaving behind hinl SOll1e weakness 
still indulged, S0111e subtle prolnptings to e,'il not yct brought 
into captivity. 
It has not been enough ren1arked how this incomparable 
honesty and depth in Paul's love of righteousness is probably 
what chiefly e
plains his conversion. l\[ost n1en have the 
defects, as the saying is, of their qualities. Because they 
arc ardent and severe they have no sense for gentleness and 
sweetness; becausc they are sweet and gentle they have no 
sense for severity and ardour. ..\ Puritan is a Puritan, and 
a 111an of fecling is a 111an of fceling. But with Paul the 
1 Yerses 22, 23. 2 Rom., >..ii, 2. 
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yery sanle fulness of l110ral nature which 111ade hÏ1n an 
ardent Pharisee, , as concerning zeal, persecuting the church, 
touching the righteousness which is ill the law, blaI11elcss,' 
was so large that it carried hilll out of Pharisais111 and beyond 
it, when once he found how nluch needed doing in hin1 which 
Pharisaisnl could not do. 
Every attentive regarder of the character of Paul, not 
only as he was before his conversiOll but as he appears to us 
till his end, nlust have been struck with two things: one, the 
earnest insistence with which he reC01l1nlends 'bowels of 
lnercies,' as he calls theln ; lneekness, hUll1bleness of 111ind, 
gentleness, unwearying forbearance, crowned all of theln with 
that enlotion of charity' which is the bond of perfectness; , 
the other, the force with which he dwells on thc solidarity 
(to use the 1110dern phrase) of nlankind,-the joint interest, 
that is, which binds hUlnanity togetller,--the duty of re- 
specting everyone's part in life, and of doing justice to his 
efforts to fulfil that part. Never surely did such a contro- 
versialist, such a lllaster of sarcasnl and invective, cOlnll1end, 
with such lnanifest sincerity and such persuasi,'e enlotion, 
the qualities of lneekness and gentleness ! Never surely 
did a worker who took with such energy his own line, and 
who was so borll to preponderate and predon1inate in what- 
ever line he took, illsist so often and so adlnirably that the 
lines of other workers were just as good as his own! .lu no 
till1e, perhaps, did Paul arrive at practising quite perfectly 
what he thus preached; but this only sets in a stronger 
light the thorough love of righteousness which nlade hinl 
seek out, alld put so pronlinently forward, and so strive to 
n1ake hin1self and others fulfil, parts of righteousness which 
do not force thenlselves 011 the conlnlon conscience like the 
duties of soberness, tenlperance, and activity, and which were 
sonlewhat alien, certainly, to his own particular nature. 
Therefore we cannot but believe that into this spirit, so 
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possessed with thc hunger and thirst for righteousness, and 
precisely because it was so possessed by it, the characteristic 
doctrines of Jesus, which brought a new alilnent to feed this 
hungcr and thirst,-of Jesus whonl, except in ,'ision, hc had 
never secn, but who was in everyone's words and thoughts, 
the teacher who was nlild and lowly in hcart, who said nlen 
wcre brothcrs and IllUSt love one another, that thc last should 
often bc first, that the exercise of donlinion and lordship 
had nothing in thel11 desirable, and that we Il1Ust becollle as 
little children,-sank down and worked therc c,'cn before 
Paul ceased to persecute, and had no sll1all part in getting 
hinl ready for the crisis of his co
version. 
Such doctrines offered new fields of righteousness to 
the eye of this indefatigablc explorer of it, and enlarged 
thc donlain of duty of which Pharisaisnl showed hinl only 
a portion. Then, after the satisfaction thus given to his 
desire for a full conception of righteousness, canle Christ's 
injunctions to nlake dean the inside as well as the outside, 
to beware of the least leavcn of hypocrisy and self-flattery, 
of saying and not doing ;- and, finally, the injunction to fcel, 
aftcr doing all wc can, that, as c01l1pared with the standard 
of perfection, we are still unprofitable servants. Thesc 
teachings werc, to a Ulan like Paul, for the practice of right- 
eousness what the others were for thc theory ;-sYll1pathetic 
utterances, which 111ade the innlost chords of his being 
,.ibrate, and which irresistibly drew hin1 sooner or later 
towards their uttcrer. Need it be said that hc ne,-er forgot 
thenl, and that in all his pages they ha,-c left their trace? 
It is e,-en affecting to sec, how, whcn he is driycn for thc 
very sake of righteousncss to put the law of rightcousncss 
in th
 srcond place, and to scek outside thc law itself for a 
power to fulfil thc law, how, I say, he rcturns again and 
again to the elucidation of his one sole design in all he is 
doing; how hc labonrs to prevent all possibility of ll1ÌS- 
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understanding, and to show that he is only leaving the 1110ral 
law for a 11lonlent in order to establish it for ever 1l10re vic- 
toriously. \"hat earnestness and pathos in the assurance: 
, If there had been a law given which could have given life, 
verily righteousness should have been by the law! ' 1 'Do I 
condellln the law?' he keeps saying ; 'do I forget that the com- 
lllandll1ent is holy, just, and good? Because we are no longer 
under the law, are we to sin? An1 I seeking to 111ake the course 
of my life and yours other than a service and an obedience? ' 
1
his n1an, out of Wh0111 a blinded criticisnl has deduced An- 
tinolnianis111, is in truth so possessed with horror of Antino- 
ll1ianis1l1, that he goes to grace for the sole purpose of extir- 
pating it, and even then cannot rest without perpetually telling 
us why he is gone there. This man, \\'h0111 Calvin and Luther 
and their followers have shut up into the two scholastic doc- 
trines of electioll and justification, would have said, could we 
hear hin1, just what he said about circull1cision and uncircum- 
cision in his own day: 'Election is nothing, and justification 
is nothing, but the keeping of the COn1111andlnents of God.' 
This forelnost place which righteousness takes in the 
order of 81. Paul's ideas lnakes a signal difference between 
hin1 and Puritanisln. Puritanisnl, as we ha\'e said, finds its 
starting-point either in the desire to flee froll1 eternal wrath 
or in the desire to obtain eternal bliss. Puritanisnl has 
learned fronl revelation, as it says, a particular history of the 
first 111an's fall, of lnankind being under a curse, of certain 
contracts having been passed concerning ll1ankind in the 
Council of the Trinity, of the substance of those contracts, 
and of man's position under theln. rrhe great concern of 
Puritanis111 is with the operation of those contracts on 111an's 
condition; its leading thought, if it is a Puritanis111 of a 
gloolny turn, is of awe and fear caused by the threatening 
aspect of nlan's condition under these contracts; if of a 
J Gal" iii, 2 I. 
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cheerful turn, of gratitudc and hopc caused by the fa'"our- 
able aspcct of it. But in either case, foregone events, the 
covcnant passcd, what God has done and does, is the great 
nlatter. \rhat there is lcft for 111an to do, the human work 
of righteousness, is secondary, and C0111CS in but to attest 
and confinn our assurance of what God has done for us. 
,re havc seen this in \resley's words already quoted: the 
first thing for a nlan i
 to be justified and sanctified, and to 
ha vc the assurance that, without seeking it by works, he is 
justified and sanctified j thcn the desire and works of right- 
eousness follow as a proper rcsult of this condition. Still 
nlorc does Calvinisl1l lllake ulan's desire and works of right- 
eousncss 111erC eyidences and benefits of nlore Ïtnportant 
things; the dcsire to work righteousness is anlong the 
saving graces applied by the ] Ioly Spirit to the elect, and 
the last of those graces. Doziqlle, says the Synod of Don, 
last of all, after faith in the promises and after the \\ itness 
of the Spirit, COllles, to cstablish our a<)surance, a clear con- 
science and righteousness. It is Inanifest how unlike is this 
ordcr of ideas to Paul's order, who starts with the thought 
of a consciencc void of offence towards God and l1lan, and 
builds upon that thought his whole systenl. 
But this difference constitutes frOll1 the yery outset 
an imnlense scientific superiority for the schenle of raul. 
Hope and fear are elclnents of hUl11an nature like the love 
of right, but they are far blinder and less scientific elenlents 
of it. 'The Bible is a divine revelation; the Bible declares 
certain things; the things it thus declarcs ha,-e the witncss 
oÍ our hopes and fears; '-this is the line of thought fol- 
lowed by Puritani
nl. But what science seeks after is a 
satisfying rational conception of things. 
 \ scheme which 
fails to give this, which gives the contrary of this, lllay indeed 
be of a naturc to nlOVC our hopcs and fears, but is to scicnce 
of n')nc thc nlore ,aluc on that account. 
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N or does our calling such a schenle a rei'ela lion nlend 
the n1atter. Instead of covering the scientific inadequacy 
of a conception by the authority of a revelation, science. 
rather proves the authority of a rcvelation by the scientific 
adequacy of the conceptions givell in it, and lin1Íts the 
sphere of that authority to the sphere of that adequacy. The 
nlore an alleged revelatioll seems to contain precious and 
true things, the more ought we to be inclined to doubt 
the correctness of any deduction which draws froll1 it, within 
the sphere of these things, a schen1e which rationally is not 
satisfying. That the schell1e of Puritanisnl is rationally so 
little satisfying should incline us, not to take it on the autho- 
rity of the Dible, but to doubt whether it is really ill the 
Dible. The first appeal which this SChCll1e, having begun 
outside the spherc of reality and experiellce, nlakes in the 
sphere of reality and experience,-its first appeal, therefore, 
to sciellce,-the appeal to the witness of hunlan hope and 
fear, does not n1uch 111end lnatters ; for science knows that 
nU111beriess conceptions not rationally satisfying are yet the 
ground of hope and fear. 
Paul does not begin outside the sphere of science; he 
begins with an appeal to reality and experience. And the 
appeal here with which he conlnlences has, for science, un- 
doubted. force and Ì1nportance; for he appeals to a rational 
conception which is a part, and perhaps the chief part, of 
our experience; the conception of the law of righteolls1less, 
the very law and ground of hunlan nature so far as this 
nature is moral. 1
hings as they truly are, facts, are the 
object-ll1atter of science; and the 1110ral law in hUlnan 
nature, however this law nlay have originated, is in our actual 
cxperience anlong the greate5t of facts. 
If I were not afraid of intruding upon 1\lr. Ruskin's pro- 
vince, I n1ight point out the witness which etYlllology itself 
bears to this law as a prinle elenlent and clue in ll1an's con- 
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stitution. Our \\ ord righteousness Ineans going straight, 
going thc way we arc n1eant to go; there arc languages in 
which the word' way' or 'road' is also the word for right 
reason and duty; the Greek worù for justice and righteous- 
ness ha
 for its foundation, SOUle say, the idea of describing 
a certain line, folIo\\ ing a certain necessary orbit. ]
ut for 
thesc fanciful helps thcre is no necd. \Yhcn Paul starts 
with affinning the grandeur and necessity of thc law of 
righteousness, scicnce has no difficulty in going along with 
hilu. \rhen he fixcs as 111an'S right ainl 'love, joy, peace, 
patiencc, kindness, goodness, faith, lnildness, sclf-control,'l 
hc appeals for witness to the truth of what hc says to an 
expericnce too intin1ate to n
ed illustration or argun1cnt. 
The best confirn1ation of the scientific validity of the inl- 
portance which Paul thus attaches to the law of righteous- 
ness, the law of reason and conscience, God as 111 oral law, 
is to be found in its agreen1ent with the itnportance attached 
to this law by teachcrs the 1l10St unlike hin1; since in the 
cye of science an experience gains as 111uch by having uni- 
versality, as in the eye of religion it seen1S to gain by having 
uniqueness. ,,,,. ould you know,' says Epictetus, 'the 111eans 
to perfection which Socrates followed? they were these: in 
cyery singlc n1atter which caBle before hinl he n1adc thc 
rule of reason and conscicnce his one rule to follow.' Such 
was precisely the ainl of Paul also; it is an ainl to which 
scicnce does hOlnagc as a satisfying rational conception. 
And to this aill1 110pe and fear properly attach then1seh.cs. 
For on our following the clue of 1110ral order, or losing it, 
depends our happiness or 1l1isery ; our life or death in the 
true sense of thosc words; our harnlony with the uniycrsal 
order or our disharnlony with it; our partaking, as St. Paul 
says, of thc wrath of God or of the glory of God. So that 
looking to this clue, and fearing to lose hold on it, we n1ay 
I Gal., '., 22, 23. 
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in strict scientific truth say with the author of the Inlitation : 
Olll1zia t'allitas, þræter alllare Deft/I!, et 1'lli soli serz'ire. 
But to serve God, to follow that central clue in our 
nloral being which unites us to the universal order, is no 
easy task; and here again we are on the nlost sure- ground 
of experience and psychology. In S0!11e way or other, says 
Bishop \Yilson, every nlan is conscious of an opposition in 
hinl between the flesh and the f;pirit. Video 11!eliora þro- 
boque, deteriora seqllor, say the thousand tinles quoted lines 
of the Ronlan poet. The philosophical explanation of this 
conflict does not indeed attribute, like the l\lanichæan fallcy, 
any inherent evil to the flesh and its workings; all the forces 
and tendencies in us are, like our proper central nloral ten- 
dency the desire of righteousness, in theulselves beneficent. 
But they require to be hannonised with this tendency, be- 
cause this ailns directly at our total nloral welfare,-our 
harnlony as nloral beings with the law of our nature and 
the law of God,-and derives thence a pre-enlinence and a 
right to nloderate. And, though they are not evil in thenl- 
selves, the evil which fluws fronl these diverse workings is 
undeniable. rrhe lusts of the flesh, the law in our lne1l1bers, 
þassion, according to the Greek word used by Paul, illordi- 
tla te affection, according to the adnlirable rendering of Paul's 
Greek word in our English Bible,l take naturally no account 
of anything but theulselves j this arbitrary and unregulated 
action of theirs can produce only confusion and nlisery. 
The spirit, the law of our nlind, takes account of the uni- 
versal uloral order, the will of God, and is indeed the voice 
of that order expressing itself in us. Paul talks of a nlan 
sowing to his flesh, 2 because each of us has of his own this 
individual body, this congeries of flesh and bones, blood and 
nerves, different fr01l1 that of everyone else, and with de- 
sires alld Ílnpulses driving each of us his own separate way; 
1 Col., iii,S. 2 Gal., yi, 8. 
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and hc says that a nlal1 who sows to this, sows to a thousanù 
tyrants, and can reap no good harvcst. Ðut hc talks of 
sowing to tilt' spirit; becausc thcrc is onc central 1110ral 
tenùcncy which for us and for all 111Cl1 is thc law of our 
being, and through reason and rightcousness we n10VC in 
this univcrsal ordcr and with it. In this conforn1Ïty, to tlie 
1i.'I"/1 o.l God, as wc religiously nanle the 1110ral order, is our 
pcace and happiness. 
nut how to find the energy and power to bring all those 
self-seeking tenùencies of the flcsh, those 111ultitudinous, 

 wanning, cager, and incessallt iInpulses, into obedience to 
the central tendency? l\Iere con11nanding and forLidding 
is of no a\'ail, and only irritates opposition in the desires it 
trics to control. It eyen enlarges their powcr, bccause it 
Inakcs us fcel our impotcllcC ; and the confusion caused by 
thcir ungo\'erned workillg is increased by our being filled 
with a deepened scnse of dishannony, remorse, and dis111ay. 
'I was aliye without thc law once,' 1 says Paul; the natural 
play of all the forces and desircs in 111e went on s11100thly 
enough so long as I did not attelnpt to introduce order 
and regulation an10ng the1l1. But the condition of inln10ral 
tranquillity could not in n1an be pennanent. That natural 
law of reason and conscience which all lnen haye, was suffi- 
cient by itself to producc a consciousness of rcbellion and 
disquietude. :\Iatters became only worsc by the exhibition 
of the :\Iosaic law, the off....pring of a 1110ral sense 1110re poig- 
nallt and stricter, howc\'cr little it lllight show of subtlc 
insight and ddic:1cy, than the 111 oral sense of the nlass of 
Inankind. The \ ery stringency of the 
Iosaic code in- 
creased the feeling of dismay and helplessness; it set forth 
the law of rightcousncss n10re authoritatively anù 111inutdy, 
yet did not supply any sufficient power to keep it. X either 
the law of llaturc, therefore, nor thc law of ::\Ioscs, availed 
I Rom" \ii, 9. 
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to blind lnen to righteousness. So we COlne to the word 
 
which is in S0111e sense the governing word of the Epistlc to 
the ROl11ans,-the word all. As the word rigldeollsness is 
the governing word of St. Paul's entire n1ind and life, so the 
\,"ord all 111 a y stand for the governing word of this his chief 
epistle. The Gentile with the law of naturc, the Jew with 
the law of J\Ioses, alike fail to achieye righteousness. ' 
411 
ha ve sinned, and conle short of the glory of God.' 1 .AIl 
do what they would not, and do not what they would; all 
feel thel11selves enslaved, ilnpotent, guilty, n1Ïserable. '0 
wretched n1an that I m11, who shall deliver nle frOl11 the 
body of this death?' 2 


I-litherto, we have followed Paul in the sphere of n1crals; -- 
we have now C0111e with hin1 to the point where he cnters 
the sphere of religion. Religion is that which binds and 
holds us to the practice of righteousness. 'Ye havc aCC0111- 
panied Paul, and found hinl always treading solid ground, 
till he is brought to straits where a binding and holding 
power of this kind is necessary. Here is the critical point 
for the scientific worth of his Gloctrine. ' K ow at last,' cries 
PurÜanis1l1, 'the great apostle is about to becolne even as 
one of us ; there is no issue for hinl now, but the issue wc 
have always declared he finds. He has recourse to our 
theurgy of election, justification, substitution, and inlputed 
righteousness.' \Ve will proceed to show that Paul has re- 
course to nothing of the kind. 


1 Rom., iii, 23. There is a reminiscence üf Jeremiah, ix, 25, 26. 
2 ROlli., yii, 24. 
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II. 


".1" hayc sc<:n how Puritanis1l1 See111S to con1C by its religion 
in the first instancc theological1y and fr0111 authority; Paul 
by his, on the othcr hand, psychologically and froln e:\pe- 
ricnce. Even the point'), therefore, in which they Loth n1eet, 
they have not reached in thc SatHe ordcr or by the same 
road. The 111iserable sensc of Si11 frOll1 unrightcous11ess, 
thc joyful witness of a good cOllsciencc fr01l1 righteousness, 
these are points in which Puritanisnl and St. Paul n1cet. 
Thcy arc facts of Inllnan nature and can be ycrified. But 
whcreas Puritanism, so far as science il5 concerned, cnds 
with these facts, and rests the wholc weight of its a11te- 
ccdent theurgy upon thc \ritnes
 to it they offer, J>aul 
begins with thesc facts, and has not yet, so far as we ha,-e 
followed him, called upon then1 tu pro,'e anything but theln- 
sch'es. The scientific differellce, as we ha,-c already rc- 
111arked, which this establishcs between Paul and Puritanisnl 
is immensc, and i:; .all in Paul's fa'"our. Sin and righteous- 
ness, together with their eternal accompaninlents of fear and 
hope, lllisery and happiness, ca11 prove then1selvcs ; but they 
can by no Ineans prove, also, Puritanisn1's history of original 
sin, elcction and justification. 
Puritanis111 is fond of 111ailltalning, indeed, that Paul's 
doctrines derive thcir sanction, not fro 111 any agrcel11ent 
with science and experience, but fro111 his n1iraculous COll- 
vcrsion, anù that this convcrsion it was which in his own 
judglnent gavc to thenl thcir authority. But whatever 
:-.
n('tion the n1irac1e ('f hi" conver
ion may In his own eyes 


1) 2 
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have lent to the doctrines afterwards propounded by Paul, 
it is clear that, for science, his conversion adds to his doc- 
trines no force at all which they do not already possess in 
thenlselves. Paul's conversion is for science an event of 
precisely the saIne nature as the conversions of which the 
history of J\lethodislll relates so ulany; events described, 
for the 1110St part, just as the event of Paul's conversion is 
described, with perfect good faith, and which we nlay per- 
fectly adll1it to have happened just in the 111anner related, 
without on that account attributing to those who underwent 
theln any source of certitude for a schenle of doctrine which 
this doctrine does not on other and better grounds possess. 
Surely this proposition has only to be clearly stated in 
order to be self-evident. The conversion of })aul is in 
itself an incident of precisely the sanle order as the conver- 
sion of Salllpson Staniforth, a 1\lethodist soldier in the canl- 
paign ofFontenoy. Staniforth hiIllselfrelates his conversion. 
as follows, in words which bear plainly lnarked on thenl the 
very stanlp of good faith :- 
, Fronl twelve at night till two it was 111Y turn to stand 
sentinel at a dangerous post. I had a fellow-sentinel, but I 
desired hilll to go away, which he willingly did. As soon 
as I was alone, I knelt down and deternlined not to rise, but 
to continue crying and wrestling with God till he had lllercy 
on nle. How long I was in that agony I cannot tell; but 
as I looked up to heaven I saw the clouds open exceeding 
bright, and I saw Jesus hanging on the cross. At the sanle 
11101nent these words were applied to IllY heart: "1'hy sins 
are forgiven thee." All guilt was gone, and nlY soul was 
filled with unutterable pe
ce: the fear of death and hell 
was vanished away. I was filled with wonder and astonish- 
111ent. I closed nlY eyes, but the inlpression was still the 
sanle ; and for about ten weeks, while I was awake, let nle 
be where I would, the SaIue appearance was still before my 
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eyes, and the S
llue ilnpression upon 111Y hcart: Th)' sills are 
j( J rgÙ't'11 Illee.' 
Not thc narrativc, in the Acls, of Paul's journcy to 
I )an1:lSCUS, could morc cotn il1ce us, as we havc said, of its 
uwn honesty. nut this honesty Blakes nothing, as every 
one will admit, for thc scicntific truth of any schelne of 
doctrinc propounded by Sanlpson Staniforth, which nlust 
provc itself and its own scientific value hefore science can 
admit it. Precisely the san1C is it with Paul's doctrine; 
and we rcpeat, therefore, that he and his doctrine have 
hcrein a great advantage over Puritanis111, in thJt, so far as 
wc have yet followed them, thcy, unlike Puritanislll, rely on 
facts of cxperiencc anà 
lssert llothing which science ca11not 
verify. 
\Ve have now to see whether Paul, in passing fronl the 
undoubted facts of expericnce, with which he begins, to his 
religion properly so called, abandons in any essential points 
of his teaching the adva11tagc with which he started, and 
cnds
 as Puritanisll1 C0111111enCeS, with a batch of arbitrary 
and unscientific assu111ptions. 
\ r c left Paul in collision with a fact of hU111an nature, 
but in itself a sterile fact, a fact Or! which it is possible to 
dwell t,)o long, although Puritanislll, thinking this in1possible, 
has ren1ained intensely absorbcd in the conten1plation of it, 
and indeed has llc\'er properly got beyond it,-thc sense of 
sin. Sin is not a 1110nster to be 111used on, but an il11pO- 
tencc to be got rid of. .\11 thinking about it, beyond what 
is indispensable for the finn effort to get rid of it, is waste 
of energy and waste of tinlt:. \Yc then enter that clen1cnt 
of nlorbid and subjective brooding, in which so 111a11Y have 
perishcd. This scnsc of sin, however, it is also possible to 
have not strongly cnough to hegct thc finn cffort to get rid 
of it, and thc Greeks, with all thcir great gifts, had this 
scnsc not strongly cnough; its strength in the Jlebrew 
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people is one of this people's 111ainsprings. 'l\Iine iniquities 
have taken hold upon 111e so that I all1 not able to look up ; 
they are l110re than the hairs of llline head; therefore n1Y 
heart faileth 111e.'1 TIley are lJ/ore tholl the hairs of Illille 
head. The u10tions of what Paul calls 'the law in our 
111cn1bers' are indeed a hydra-brood; when we are working 
against one fault, a dozen others crop up without our ex- 
pccting it ; and this it is which drives the ll1an who deals 
seriously with hin1self to difficulty, nay to despair. })aul 
did not need J anles to tell hinl that whoever offends on one 
point is, so far at least as his o,,-n conscience and inward 
satisfaction are concerned, guilty of all ; 2 he kllew it hin1self, 
and the unrest this knowledge gave hin1 was his very start- 
ing-point. He knew, too, that nothing outward, no satis- 
faction of all thc requirenlents Inea 1113.Y n13.ke of us, no 
privileges of any sort, can give peace of conscicnce ; -of 
conscience, 'whose praise is not of 111en but of God.'3 He 
knew, also, that the law of the 1110ral order stretches beyond 
us and our private cOllscience, is independent of our sense 
of having kept it, and stands absolutc and what in itself it 
is ; cvcn, therefore, though I nlay know nothing against my- 
self, yet this is not enough, I ulay still not be just. 4 Finally, 
Paul knew that lnerely to know all this and say it, is of no 
use, advances us nothing; 'the kingdo111 of God is not in 
word but in power.'.'j 
\Yc have several tinles said that the Hebrew race appre- 
hended God,--the universal ordcr hy which all things fulfil 
the law of their being,-chiefly as the 1110ral order in hunlan 
nature, and that it was their greatness that they apprehended 
hinl as this so distinctly and powerfully. But it is also 
characteristic of thcm, and perhaps it is what nlainly dis- 
tinguishes thcir spirit fr0111 the spirit of 111ediæval Christianity, 


1 Fs. xl, I 2. 
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" I Cor" iv, 4. 
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t11:1.1 they cpnst:lnt1y th, )ught, too, of God as the sourcc of lifc - 
and breath and all things, and of what they called 'fulncss 
of life' in all things. This way of thinking was co 111111 on to 
theul with the Greeks j although, ,yhercas the Greeks threw 
Inore delicacy and imagination into it, the IIebrcws threw 
1110re 
nergy anti vital warmth. nut to the J Iebrew, as to 
the (
reck, thc gift of life, anù health, and the worlù, wa
 
divine, as wcll as the gift of 1110rals. ' God's rigllft'ouslless,' 
indecd, 'standeth like the strong 1110untains, his judgments 
are likc the grcat deep; he is a 17:
ltlt'OliS judge, strong and 
patient, who is provoked cvery day.' 1 This is the Ilebrew's 
first and deepest conception of God,-as the source of the 
1110ral orùer. But God is also, to thc IIebrew, the power by 
which we have been' upholdcn cver since we were born,' 
and whose' n1erc)" is ovcr all his works.' 2 J-Ie is the power 
that 'S3xes both 111an and beast, gives then1 drink of his 
pleasures as out of the river,' and with Wh0111 is 'the well of 
life.' 3 I n his spcech at 
\thens, Paul shows how full hc, too, 
,yas of this feeling; and in thc fatuous passage in the first 
chapter of the Epistlc to the Ronlans, wherc he asserts the 
e...istence of thc natural 111 oral law, thc source hc assigns to 
this law is not 111crdy God in conscience, the rightcous judge, 
but God in the world and the workings of the world, the 
eternal and divinc powcr fron1 which all life and wholesoll1e 
energy proceed. & 
This clelllent in which wc livc and n10VC and haye our 
heing, which stretches around and bcyond the strictly llloral 
c1cn1cnt in us, around and beyond thc finite spherc of what 
i;-; originated, Ineasurcd, and controlhxl by our own under- 
standing and will,-this infinite elcm..nt is ycry prcsent to 
Paul's thoughts, and Inakes a profound Ünpression on then1. 
By this clclnent we are rccc I )ti,'c and influenced , not oricrin- 
"' 0 
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ative and iní1uencing; now, we all of us receive far nlore 
than we originate. Our pleasure frolll a spring day we do not 
ll1ake ; our pleasure, even, fro1l1 an approving conscience we 
do not ll1ake. And yet we feel that both the one pleasure 
and the other can, and often do, work with us in a wonderful 
way for our good. So we get the thought of an inlpulsioll 
outside ourselves which is at once awful and beneficent. 
'No 111an,' as the Hebrew psahn says, 'hath quickened his 
own soul.' 1 'I know,' says Jeremiah, 'that the way of Inan 
is not in hinlself j it is not in ll1an that walketh to direct his 
steps.' 2 Most true and natural in this feeling; and the 
greater nlen are, the nlore natural is this feeling to thenl. 
Great ll1ell like Sylla and Napoleon have loved to attribute 
their success to their fortune, their star; religious great men 
have loved to say that their sufficiency was of God. 3 Through 
every great spirit runs a train of feeling of this sort; and the 
power and depth which there undoubtedly is in Calvinisl11, 
C0111eS ,fronl Calvinism's being overwhelnled by it. Paul is 
not, likè Calvinis111, overwhelll1ed by it; but it is always 
before his nlind and strongly agitates his thoughts. The 
voluntary, rational, and human world, of righteousness, uloral 
choice, effort, filled the first place in his spirit. But the 
necessary, mystical, and divine world, of influence, sympathy, 
en10tion, filled the second; and he could pass naturally 
fro111 the one world to the other. The presence in Paul of 
this twofold feeling acted irresistibly upon his doctrine. "\Vhat 
he calls' the power that worketh in us,' 4 and that produces 
results transcending all our expectations and calculations, he 
instinctively sought to cOlnbine with our personal agencies of 
reason and conscience. 
Of such a Inysterious power and its operation S0l11e cler..r 
notion 111ay be got by anybody who has ever had any over- 
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PQwering attachtncnt. Evcry onc knows how bcing in lovc 
{'h
ngcs for thc titne a tnan's spiritual atn1osphcrc, and tn
kes 
animation and buoyancy whcre before therc was flatncss 
and dulnes
. One may cn
n say that this is thc reason why 
heing in lovc is so popubr with thc whole hutnan racc,- 
hecausc it relieves in so irresistiblc and delightful a 1l1anncr 
the tediunl or dcpression of conlnlon-p.1
ce hU1l1an life. 
\nd 
not only does it change the atlnosphcrc of our spirits, nlaking 
air, light, anù 1110VClllcnt wherc bcforc was stagnation and 
gloom, but it also sensibly and powerfully incrcases our 
faculties of action. It is nlattcr of the cotnmonest rC1l1ark 
how a tillliù nlan who is in love will show courage, or an 
indolent Inan will show diligence. Kay, a tinlid nlan who 
woulll bc only the lllorc paralysed in a. nl0111cllt of danger by 
bcing told that it is his bounden duty as a Ulan to show 
finnncs
, and that he 111ust be ruined and disgraced for c\"Cr 
if hc docs not, will show finnness quite easily frOlll being in. 
loyc. 
\n indolcnt lllan who shrinks back frOlll vigorous 
effort only thc nlorc becausc hc is told and knows that it is 
a tnan's business to show encrgy, and that it is shalllcful in 
hinl if hc does not, will show energy quite easily fro111 being 
in love. This, I say, wc karn frotll thc analogy of the 1110st 
cveryday cxperience ;-that a powerful attachmcnt will gi\-e 
a nlan spirits and confidcnce which he could by no llleans 
call up or conlll1and of hinlself j and that in this Blood hc 
can do wonders which wauld not be possib1c to hinl with- 
out it. 
".c havc seen how Paul felt himself to he for the sake 
of ri
hteousness aþþrt'hellded, to use his own expression, by 
Christ. '1 seck,' he says, 'to appn:hend that for which also 
I anl apprchended by Christ.' 1 This for which he is thus 
apprehcndcd is,- still to use his own words,-the n:
hteolls- 
llfSS f!,f God: a sensc oi confornlity with thc eli\ inc Inoral 
1 Fhililf., iii, 12, 
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order, the will of God, a sense of harnlony with this order, 
of acceptance with God. 
In sonle points Paul had always served this order with 
a clear conscience. He òid not steal, he did not conlnlit 
adultery. But he was at the saUle tÏ1ne, he says hÏ1nself, 'a 
blasphenler and a persecutcr and an insulter,' 1 and the con- 
telllplation of Jesus Christ ulade hÌ1n see this, i111pressed it 
forcibly upon his Jllind. Here was his greatness, and the 
worth of his way of appropriating Christ. "\Ve have seen how 
Calvinislll, too,-Calvinisnl which has built itself upon St. 
Paul,-is a blasphenler, when it speaks cf good works done 
by those who do not hold the Calvinist doctrine. 'There 
would need no great sensitiveness of conscience, one would 
think, to show that Calvinisll1 has often been, also, a per- 
secutor and an insulter. Calvinisll1, as well as Paul, pro- 
fesses to study Jesus Christ. But the difference between 
Paul's study of Christ and CalvinisI11's is this: that Paul by 
studying Christ got to know hiI11self clearly, and to transfonn 
his narrow conception of righteousness; while CalvinisI11 
studies both Christ alld Paul aftcr hin1 to uo such good 
purpose. 
rThe particular inlpression nlentioned is, however, but 
the veriest fraglnent of the total Ì111pression produced on 
Paul by the contenlplation of Christ. The sUln and sub- 
stance of that total inlpression ll1ay best be conveyed by 
two words :-'It,ithollt sill. 
\lr e Blust here revert to what we have already said of 
the Ï1nportance, for sound criticislll of a ll1an'S ideas, ùf 
the order in which his ideas conle. For us, who approach 
Christianity through a scholastic theology, it is Christ's 
di \yinity which establishes his being without sin. For Paul, 
who approached Christianity through his personal expe- 
rience, it was J eSllS Christ's being without sin which estab- 
1 I Tim., i. 13. 
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lishcs his divinity. Thc largc and COmlJlete concclJtion of 
righteousness to which Paul hitnself had slowly and late, 
and only by J esus Chri
fs help, awakened, in J csus he 

ccnled to see cxisting absolutely and naturally. The 
devotion to this conception which Inaùe it Bleat and drink 
to carry it into effect, a devotion of which hc hilllsclf was 
strongly and deeply con3cious, he saw in J eSllS still stronger, 
hy far, anù deeper than in himself. But for attaining the 
righteousness of Cod, for reaching an absolute confornlity 
with the llloral orller and with God's wilJ, he saw no such 
Í111potence existing in Jesus Christ's case as in his own. For 
Jesus, the uncertain conflict bctween the law in our nlcnl- 
hers and thc law of thc spirit did not appear to cxist. 
Those etcrnal vicissitudcs of victory and defeat, which 
dro\"c Paul to dcspair, in J csus wcre absent. Snloothly 
and incvitably hc followed the real and cternal order, 
in preference to the nlolnentary and apparent order. 
Obstacles outside hinl therc were plenty, but obstacles 
within hilH there were none. I-Ie was led by thc spirit of 
God; he was dead to sin, hc lived to God j and in this life 
to God he persevcred e,'cn to the cruel bodily dcath of the 
cross. _\s 11lany as arc lcd by the spirit of God, says Paul, 
arc the sons of God. 1 If this is so with even us, who li\,c 
to God so feebly and who rcnder such an Ìlnperfect obe- 
dicnce, how lnuch 1l10re is he who lives to God entirely 
nd 
who rendcrs an unalterable obedience, the uni<1ue and only 
Son of God? 
This is undoubtedly the' Inain linc of lllovenlcnt which 
Paurs ideas respecting Jesus Christ follow. IIc had been 
trained, however, in t!lC scholastic theology of J lldaism, just 
as we are trained in the scholastic theology of Christianity; 
would that wc werc as little elnbarrasscd with our training 
as hc was with his! The Jewish theological doctrinc 
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respecting the eternal word or wisdonl of God, \vhich was 
with God fronl the beginning before the oldest of his works, 
and through which the world was created, this doctrine, 
which appears in the Book of Proverbs and again in the 
Book of \Visdon1, 1 Paul applied to Jesus Christ, and in the 
Epistle to the Colossians there is a ren1arkable passage 2 
with clear signs of his thus applying it. But then this 
ll1etaphysical and theological basis to the historic being 
of Jesus is s0111ething added by Paul fron1 outside to his 
own essential ideas concerning hinl, s0111ething which fitted 
thenl and was naturally taken on to thenl; it is secondary, 
it is 110t an original part of his syste111, ll1uch less the ground 
of it. It fins a very different place in his systen1 from the 
place which it fills in the systenl of the author of the Fourth 
Gospel, who takes his starting-point frOln it. Paul's start- 
ing-point, it cannot be too often repeated, is the idea of 
righteousness; and his concern with Jesus is as the clue 
to righteousness, not as the clue to transcendental ontology. 
Speculations in this region had no overpowering attraction 
for Paul, notwithstanding the traces of an acquaintance 
with thell1 which we find in his writings, and notwithstand- 
ing the great activity of his intellect. This activity threw 
itself with an unerring instinct into a sphere where, with 
whatever travail and through whatever inlpedin1ents to clear 
expression, directly practical religious results ll1ight yet be 
won, and not into any sphere of abstract speculation. 
J\luch nlore visible and inlportant than his identification 
of Jesus with the divine hypostasis known as the Logos, is 
Paul's identification of hinl with the ]\t[essiah. Ever pre- 
scnt is his recognition of hill1 as the l\fessiah to wholl1 aU 
the la \V and prophets pointed, of Wh0111 the heart of the 
Jewish race was full, and on Wh0111 the Jewish instructors 
of Paul's youth had dwelt abundantly. rrhe Jewish lan- 
I Pro'Z'" "iii, 22-3 1 ; and TVisd., "ii, 25-27. 2 Co!" i, 15-17. 
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guage and ideas rcspecting the end of the world and the 
:\[cssiah's kingdoB1, his day, his presence, his appearing, 
his glory, Paul applicd to Jesus, and constantly used. Of 
the force and rcality which these ideas and exprcs!:)ions had 
for hiBl there can be no. qucstion; as to his use of theIn, 
only two relnarks arc nceded. Onc is, that in hinl thcse 
Jewish ideas,-as anyone will fèd who calls to Blind a 
genuine display of thenl like that in the .A.pocalypsc,---are 
spiritualised; and as he adyances in his course they are 
spiritualised increasingly. The other relnark is, that inl- 
portant as these ideas are in Paul, of thenl, too, the iInpor- 
tance is only secondary, cOB1parcd "ith that of the great 
central Blatter of his thoughts: the rz:!JhtcollSlleSS of God, 
the 1UJIl-fuljilmellt of it by mall, the flllJillllC11t of it by Christ. 
Once lllore we are kd to a result favourable to the 
scientific value of Paurs teaching. That Jesus Christ was 
the divine Logos, thc second person of the Trinity, science 
can neither deny nor affirnl. 'That hc was the Jewish 

Iessiah, who will some day appear in the sky with the 
sound of trulllpets, to put an end to the actual kingdoms of 
the world and to establish his own kingdoln, science can 
neither deny nor affinn. The very tenns of which these 
propositions are C0111posed are such as science is unable to 
hdndle. But that thc Jesus of thc Bible follows the universal 
nloral order and the will of God, without being lct and 
hindered as we are by the nlotions of private passion and by 
self-will, this is evident to whoever can read the Bible with 
open eyes. It is just what any criticisl1l of the Gospcl- 
history, which sees that history as it really is, tells us ; it is 
the scientific result of that history. And this is the result 
which pre-en1Ínently occupi
s Paul. Of Christ's life and 
death, the all-inlportance for us according to Paul is that 
by Ineans of thcIn, 'denying ungodliness and worldly lusts, 
we should IÏ\"c soberly, righteously, anù godly;' should be 
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enabled to 'bear fruit to God' in 'loye, joy, peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, faith, nlildness, self-controL') Of 
Christ's life and death the scope was 'to redeell1 us froIll 
all iniquity, and nlake us purely zealous for good works.' 2 
Paul says that we arc to liye thus in the actual world which 
now is, 'with the expectation of the appearing of the glory 
of God and Christ.' 3 By nature and habit, and with his 
full belief that the end of the world was nigh at hand, I>aul 
used these words to n1ean a l\Iessianic c01l1ing and kingdonl. 
Later Christianity has transferred thel11, as it has transferred 
so ll1uch else of Paul's, to a life beyond the grave, but it has 
by no ll1cans spiritualised thenl. Paul, as his spiritual 
growth advanced, spiritualised thenl 1110re and lllore; he 
caIne to think, in using them, nlore and 1110re of a gradual 
in\\-ard transforulation of the world by a conforInity like 
Christ's to the will of God, than of a l\Iessbnic adyent. \T et 
even then they are always second with hÌ1n, and not first; 
the essence of saving grace is always to lnake us righteous, 
to bring us into confornlity with the divine law, to enable us 
to 'bear fruit to God.' 
, Jesus Christ gave hinlself for us that he lnight redeenl 
us fr0111 iniquity.' First of all, he rendered an unbroken 
obedience to the law of the spirit; he seryed the spirit of 
God; he canle, not to do his own will, but the will of God. 
1\ ow, the law of the spirit 11lakes 1l1en one; it is only by the 
law in our nleIllbers that we are IDany. Secondly, therefore, 
-J esus Christ had an unfailing sense of what we have called, 
using an expressi-çe 1110dern ternl, the solidarit.y of lnen: that 
it was not God's will that one of his hunlan creatures should 
perish. Thirdly, Jesus Christ perseyered in this uninterrupted 
obedience to the law of the spirit, in this unfailing 
ense of 
human solidarity, eyen to the death; though everything 


I Tit., ii, 12; Rom., yii, 4; Gal., y, 22, 23. 
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Lcfd hinl which nlight brcak the onc or tire out the othcr. 
I astI)", he had in himself, in all hc said and did, that 
ineffahle force of attraction which doubled th
 virtue 
of everything said or donc by hinl. 
If en
r there was a case in which thc wonder-working 
power of attaclunent, in a Inan for WhOll1 the nloral S)I11- 
pathies anù the desire of righteousness wcrc all-powerful, 
Inight cinploy itsdf and work its wonders, it was here. I>aul 
felt this power penetrate hÜn; and he felt, also, how hy 
perfectly iòentifying hilnsdf through it with Jesus, by appro- 
priating ] csus, and in no other way, could he ever get the 
confidcnce and the force to do as Jesus did. I Ie thus found 
a point in which the lllighty world outsiJc nlan, and the 
weak world i11side hilu, sec111ed to conlbine for his 
alvation. 
Thc struggling stre
un of duty, which had not YOlUnle c110ugh 
to bear hinl to his goal, wa:; suddenly reinforced by thc 
imlncnse tidal wavc of synl}xlthy and c1110tion. 
'1'0 this new anù potent influcnce Paul ga,.e the nanlC of 
laith. 
Iore fully he calls it: 'Faith that worketh through 
107 'i'. . 1 Thc essential Ineaning of the word faith is ' power 
of holdil1g on to the unsecn,' 'fidelity.' Other attaclll11cnts 
deilland fidelity in absence to an object which at SOlne tinle 
or other, nevertheless, has been seen; this attaclunent 
denlands fidelity to an object which both is absént and has 
ncver been seen Ly us. It is therefore rightly called not con- 
stancy, but faith; a power, prc-clninently, of holdi/lg fast 
to all ullseen þOii.'tr 0/ goodncss. Iòentifying ourselvcs with 
Jesus Christ through this attaclunent we Lecollle as he was. 
\\oc appropriatè him, we liyc with his thoughts and feelings, 
and we participatè, thereforc, in his freedolll frolll the ruinous 
law in our members, iu his ohediènce to the saving law of 
the spirit, in his confonnit} to the etcrnal order, in the joy 
and pcace of his lifè to (;od. 'The law of the spirit of life 
t (',1.'" v. (). 
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in Christ Jesus,' says Paul, 'frees nle froln the law of sin 
and death.' 1 This is what is done for us by faith. 
It is evident that P
ul adds to the general sense of the 
word faith,-a /lOldillg fast to all U1lseen po'wcr of goodness,- 
a particular sense of his own,--tlzrollgh idoztijicatiml 'liJith 
C/zrist. It will at once 3ppear that this faith of Paul's is in 
truth a specific fornl of holding fast to an unseen power of 
goodness; and that while it can properly be said of Abrahanl, 
for instance, that he was justified by faith, if we take faith in 
its plain sense of holding fast to an unseen power of goodness, 
yet it cannot without difficulty al1d recourse to a strained 
figure be said of hinl, if we take faith in Paul's specific sense 
of identification with Christ through the enlütion of attach- 
lnent 10 hinl. Paul however, undoubtedly, having conveyed 
his new specific sense into the word faith, still uses the word 
both in the specific sense of identification with Christ and 
also in all cases where, without this specific sense, it was 
before applicable and usual; and in this way he often 
creates aUlbiguity. \Yhy, it Inay be asked, does Paul, instead 
of enlploying another tenn to denote his special lnean- 
ing, still thus elnploy the general tenn faith? \Ye are in- 
clined to think it was fronl that desire to get for his words 
and thoughts not only the real but also the apparent sanction 
and consecration of the Hebrew Scriptures, which we have 
called his tendency to J udaise. It was written of the founder 
of Israel, .A.brahan1, that he beliez'ed God and it was counted 
to hinl for righteousness. 1
he prophet Habakkuk had the 
fanlous text: 'The just shall live by fait/z.' 2 Jesus, too, 
had used and sanctioned the use of the word faith to signify 
cleaving to the unseen God's po\yer of goodness as shown 
in Christ. 3 Peter and John anù the other apostles habit- 
ually used the word in the saUle sense, with the nlodification 
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introduccd by Christ's dcparture. This was cnough to 
nlak
 Paul n
tain for that vital operation, which was the 
hcart of his wholc religious systenl, thc naBle of faith, though 
he had considerably dcveloped and enlarged the nanle's 
usual lueaning. Fraught with this ncwand devcloped sense, 
the tcnn does not always quitc well suit the cases to which 
it was in its old sensc, with perfect propricty, applied; this, 
however, Paul did not regard. The tenn applied with un- 
deniable truth, though not with perfect adequacy, to the 
great spiritual operation whereto he affixcd it; and it was 
at thc satnc timc the nanlC given to the crowning grace of 
thc great father of thc Jewish nation, .\braham; it was 
the prophet Habakkuk's talis111anic and consecrated ternl, 
fait/I. 
In this wordfclith, as used by 51. Paul,l we reach a point 
round which the ceaseless strCal1l of religious exposition 
and discussion has for ages circled. Even for those who 
nlisconceive Paul's line of ideas 1110st cOlnplete1y, faith is so 
evidently the central point in his systenl that their thoughts 
cannot but centre upon it. Puritanism, as is well known, 
has talked of little else but faith. And the word is of such 
a nature, that the truc clue once lost which Paul has given 
us to its nlcaning, eyery Ulan ulay put into it alnlost any- 
thing he likes, all the fancies of his superstition or of his 
fanaticis111. To say, therefore, that to ha,'e faith in Christ 
tHCans to be attached to Christ, to enlbrace Christ, to appro- 
priate Christ, to be identified with Christ, is not cnough ; the 
qucstion is, to bc attached to hinl hOlt.', to cmbrace hiIll /lOlt' I 
.\ favourite expression of popular theology conn
ys per- 
fectly the popular definition of faith: to rest ill the fillished 


I \\ïth secondary uses of the \\ onI, such as it:; usc \\ ith the articlc, 
'//l
 faith,' in e
pre
ions like' the \\ ords of the faith,' to 
ignify the 
hodyof tenets and principles received by believers from the apostle, 
\\ e need not here concern om 
clves. They pr6ent no difficulty. 
E 
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'l(lork of the Sai'iollr. In the scientific language of Protes- 
tant theology, to eillbrace Christ, to have saving faith, is ' to 
give our consent heartily to the covenant of grace, and so 
to receive the benefit of justification, whereby God pardons 
all our sins and accépts us as right
ous for the righteousness 
of Christ inlputed to us.' 1
his is nlere theurgy, in which, 
so far as we have yet gone, we have not found Paul dealing. 
\\T esler, with his genius for godliness, struggled all his life 
for sonle deeper and lllore edifying account of that faith, 
which he felt working wonders in his own soul, than that it 
was a hearty consent to the covenant of grace and an ac- 
ccptance of the benefit of Christ's in1puted righteousness. 
Yet this allliable and gracious spirit, but intellectually slight 
and shallow conlpared to Paul, beat his wings in vain. Paul, 
nevertheless, had solved the problenl for hinl, if only he 
could haxe had eyes to see Paul's solution. 
, He that believes in Christ,' says \Yesler, 'discerns spiri- 
tual things: he is enabled to taste, see, hear, and feel God.' 
There is nothing practical and solid here. A conlpany of 
Cornish revivalists will have no difficulty in ta
ting, seeing, 
hearing, and feeling God, twenty tÍ1nes over, to-night, and 
yet nlay be none the better for it to-nlorrow 1110rning. \Yhen 
Paul said, III JeSlIS Christ llcitlter CirCltl/lcisioll a1'aileth all)'- 
thing nor ullcirClllllcision, but faitll that 'i(.'orketll through lore / 
Hai'e faitlt ill Christ.' these worps did not Jnean for hin1 : 
'Give your hearty belief and consent to the covenant of 
grace; ReceÍ\-e the offered bel1efit of justificatiòn through 
Christ's ilnputed righteousness.' They did not nlean: 
"fry and disce
n spiritual things, try and ta
te, see, hear, 
and feel God.' They did not nlean: 'Rest in the finished 
work of Christ the Saviour.' No, they 111eant : Die 'loith 
IlÍJ/l .' 
The object of this treatise is not religious edification, but 
the true criticislll of a great and n1Ïsunderstood author. \T et 
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It IS i111possiblc to bc in prescnce of this Pauline C011CCp- 
tion of faith without renlarking on the incomparabl
 power 
of edification which it contains. It is indccd a crowning 
evidcnce of that piercing practical religious scnse which we 
havc attributed to Paul. It is at oncc Inystical and rational; 
and it enlists in its service the best forces of both worlds,- 
the world of rcason and Inorals, and the world of synlpathy 
and c1110tion. The world of reason and duty has an exccllent 
clue to action, but wants 1110tive-power : the world of synl- 
pathy and influence has an irresistible force of motive-power, 
but wants a cluc for directing its exertion. The danger of 
thc onc world is weariness in well-doing; the dangcr of the 
othcr is stcrilc raptures and i111nloral fanaticis111. })aul takes 
fr0111 both worlds what can help him, and leaves what can- 
not. Thc elcluental power of spnpathy and e1110tion in us, 
a power which extends beyond the linlits of our own will 
anù conscious activity, which we cannot 111eaSUre and con- 
trol, and which in each of us diffcrs imll1ensely in force, 
volunle, and nlodc of 111anifestation, he calls into full play, 
and sets it to work with all its strength and in aU its variety. 
But one unalterable object is assigned by hinl to this powcr : 
to die It,ith CllrÚt to the lalt. 1 of the flesh, to lit.'e 1t.'itll Christ 
to tile latt.' of the /lIÙIlI. 
This is thc doctrine of the necrosÙ,I-Paul's central doc- 
trine, and the doctrine which nlakes his profoundness and 
originality. His rcpeatcd and nlinutc lists of practices and 
feelings to bc foUowed or suppressed, now take a heightened 
significance. They wcre the 111attcr by which his faith tried 
itself and kncw itself. Thos
 111ultitudinous nlotions of 
appetitc and self-will which reason and conscience dis- 
approycd, reason and conscience could yet not govcrn, and 
had to yield to theln. This, as we haye seen, is what drovc 
Paul ahnost to despair. \\" ell, then, how diJ Paul's faith, 
I II Cor., h., 10. 


r z 
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working through love, help hinl here? It enabled hin1 to 
reinforce duty by affection. In the central need of his 
nature, the desire to govern these nlotions of unrighteousness
 
it enabled hinl to say: Die to the/Il.' Christ did. If any 111an 
be in Christ, said Paul-that is, if any nlan identifies hÎ1nself 
with Christ by attachnlent so that he appropriates hill1, enters 
into his feelings and lives with his life,-he is a new creature; 1 
he can do, and does, what Christ did. First, he suffers with 
hinl. Christ throughout his life and in his death presented 
his body a living sacrifice to God; every self-willed inlpulse 
blindly trying to assert itself without respect of the universal 
order, he diej to. You, says Paul to his disciple, are to do 
the sanle. Never 11lind ho\y various and ll1ultitudinous the 
impulses are; inlpulses to intell1perance, concupiscence, 
coyetousness, pridë, sloth, envy, lnalignity, anger, c1alnour, 
bitterness, harshness, unnlercifulness. I)ie to thell1 all, and 
to each as it conles! Christ did. If you cannot, your 
attachnlent, your faith, nlust be one that goes but a very 
little way. In an ordinary hUlnan attach111ent, you can often 
suppress quite easily, because by sYlnpathy you enter into 
another's feelings, this or that irnpulse of selfishness which 
happens to conflict with theIn, and which hitherto you have 
obeyed. All ilnpulses of selfishness conflict with Christ's 
feelings, he showed it by dying to thenl all; if you are one 
with hinl by faith and synlpathy, you can die to theln also. 
Then, secondly, if you thus die with him, you beco111e 
transfornled by the renewil1g of yonr 11lind, and rise with 
hinl. The law of the spirit of life which is in Christ becoll1cs 
the law of your life also, and frees you fr0111 the law of sin 
and death. You rise with hin1 to that hannonious con- 
fOfll1ity with the real and eternal order, that sense of pleas- 
ing God who trieth the hearts, which is life and peace, and 
which grows 1110re and Inore till it beconles glory. If you 
1 II Cor., v, 17. 
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suffcr with him, therefore, you shall also Le glorified with 
him. 
Thc real worth of this nl)'stical conception depends on 
thc fitness of the charactcr and history of Jesus Christ for 
inspiring such attachnlcnt and devotion as that which Paul's 
notion of faith ilnp1ies. If the character and history are 
cnlinently such as to inspire it, then Paul has no doubt 
founù a 111ighty aid towards thc attainnlent of that right- 
eousness of which Jesus Christ's life afforded the adlnir- 
able pattern. A grcat solicitude is always shown by 
popuLlr Christianity to establish a radical diffcrcnce betwcen 
J csus and a tcacher like Socrates. Ordinary theologians e
tab- 
lish this diffcrence by transccndental distinctions into which 
scicnce cannot follow them. But what lnakes for scientific 
criticisl11 the radical diffc"rence between Jesus and Socrates, 
is that such a conccption as Paul's would, if applied to 
Socratcs, bc out of place and ineffective. Socrates inspired 
boundless fricndship and esteenl; but the inspiration of 
reason and conscience is thc onc inspiration \\ hich comes 
fronl him, and which impels us to li,-e righteously as he did. 
A penetrating enthusiaslll of love, synlpnthy, pity, adoration, 
reinforcing the inspiration of reason and duty, does not be- 
long to Socrates. "-ith Jesus it is different. On this point 
it is needless to arguc; history has proved. In the Inidst 
of errors the nlost prosaic, the nlost iInmoral, thc nlost un- 
scriptural, concerning (;od, Christ, and righteousness, the 
imnlen
e emotion of lo,'c and synlpathy inspired by thc 
person and character of Jesus has had to work al1110st by 
itself alonc for righteousness; and it has worked wonders. 
The surpassing religious grandeur of Paul's conception of 
f.lith is that it seizcs a real salutary e1110tional force of in- 
calculable lllagnitlldc, and reinforces 1110ral effort with it. 
Paul's 111)'stical conception is not conlplete without its 
relation of us to our fcllow-nlen, as well as its relation of us 
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to Jesus Christ. \Yhoeyer identifies hinlself with Christ, 
identifies hin1self with Christ's idea of the solidarity of ll1en. 
1'he whole race is conceiyed as one body, having to die and. 
rise with Christ, and fonning by the joint action of its re- 
generate 111enlbers the lnystical body of Christ. Hence the 
truth of that which Bishop "Tilson says: 'It is not so ll1uch 
our neighbour's interest as our own that we love hinl.' Jesus 
Christ's life, with which we by faith identify ourselves, is not 
c0111plete, his aspiration after the eternal order is not satis- 
fied, so long as only Jesus hill1self follows this order, or only 
this or that individual anlongst us l11en follows it. The san1e 
law of en10tion and sYll1pathy, therefore, which preyails in 
our inward self-discipline, is to prevail in our dealings with 
others. The 1110tions of sin in ourselves we succeed in 
ulortifying, not by saying to ourselves that they are for- 
bidden, but by S)ïl1pathy with Christ in his 1110rtification of 
th
ll1. In like U1anner, our duties towards our neighbour 
we perfonn, not in deference to external C0111nlands and 
prohibitions, but through identifying ourselves with hinl 
by sYlllpathy with Christ who identified hi111self with hinl. 
'I'herefore, we owe no l11an anything but to loye one 
another j and he who loves his neighbour fulfils the law 
towards hinl; because he seeks to do hinl good and for- 
- bears to do hÌ111 harn1 just as if he was hin1self. 
::\1r. Lecky cannot sec that the con1nland to speak the 
truth to one'
 neighbour is a C01l1nlanÙ which has a natural 
sanction. But according to these Pauline ideas it has a 
clear natur.al sanction. For, if l
lY neighbour is lnerely an 
extension of 111YSelf, deceiving ll1Y neighbour is the sanle as 
deceiving lnyself; and than self-deceit there is nothing by 
nature 1110re baneful. And on this ground Paul puts the in- 
junction. He says: 'Speak every ll1an truth to his neigh- 
bour, for we are ll1C1l1bers one of another.' 1 'I'his direction 
1 Eill., i\., 25. 
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to id
ntify oursch cs in Jesus Christ with our neighbours is 
hard and startling, no doubt, likc thc direction to identify 
ollrseh'cs with Jesus and die with him. But it is also, like 
that direction, inspiring j and not, likc a 
ct of 111cre 
11lechanical conllnands and prohibitions, lifeless and unaid- 
ing. It shows a profound practical religious sense, and 
rests upon facts of hUlnan nature which experience can 
follow and appreciate. 
The three csscntial tenns of Pauline thcology ar
 not, 
therefore, as popular theology Inakes thenl : calling, justifi- 
catioll, slllldiþaltÙ)/l. They are rather thesc: dJ'ÙIJ; 'h,itll 
Christ, rduJTcclio/l froJ/l the dead, gro1t'iJlg 111tO ChrÙt. 1 
The order in which these tern1S are placcd indicates, what 
we havc already pointed out elsewhcre, the true Pauline 
sense of the cxpre
sion, resurrä:lioJl froJJl the dead. In 
Paul's iùeas the expression has no essential conne:\ion with 
physical death. It is true, popular theology connects it with 
this almost exclusively, and regards any othcr use of it as 
purdy figurati\'e and secondary. For popular theology, 
Christ's rcsurrection is his bodily resurrection in J erusalelU 
after his physical death on thc cross; the bclicn
r's resur- 
rection is his bodily resurrection in a future. world, the 
gohlcn- city of our hyInns and of thc ...\pocalypse. For this 
theology, the forcc of Christ's resurrcction is that it is 
a Iniraclc which guarantecs the pron1Ï:;ed future 111iracle 
of our own resurrection. It is a conlnlon renlark with 
Jjiblical critics, c\ en with able and candid Biblical critics, 
that Christ's resurrection, in this SC!1se of a physical Iniracll?, 
is the central object of Paul's thoughts a11d the foundation 
of all his theology, Xay, the pr
occ\lpation with this idea 
has altered the very text of our doculnents ; so that whereas 
Paul wrote, 'Christ died and lived,' we read, · Christ died 


-.. I cÌ1ro6avE
V CTÙV XpCCTTC(, Col., ii, 20; È
;:<.vd(TTaIJ'IS ÈK IIf1CpWV, Phi/ipp., 
iii, II ; a(,{'1tTlr fir XPICTT6v, Fph., j" 15. 
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and rose again and revived.' 1 But whoever has carefully 
followed Paul's line of thought as we have endeavoured to 
trace it, will see that in his 111ature theology, as the Epistle 
to the R0111anS exhibits it, it cannot be this physical and 
111iraculous aspect of the resurrection which holds the first 
place in his 111ind; for under this aspect the resurrection 
does not fit in with the ideas which he is developing. 
Not for a 11101nent do we deny that in Paul's earlicr 
theology, and notably in the Epistles to the Thessalonians 
and Corinthians, the physical and u1Ïraculous aspect of the 
resurrection, both Christ's and the believer's, is prilnary and 
predon1Ïnant. Not for a 1110111ent do we deny that to the 
very end of his life, after the Epistle to the ROlllans, after 
the Epistle to the Philippians, if he had been asked whether 
he held the doctrine of the resurrection in the physical and 
ll1iraculous sense, as well as in his own spiritual and ll1ystical 
sense, he would have replied with entire conviction that he 
did. \T ery likely it would have been Ìlnpossible to hÜn to 
inlagine his theology without it. But :- 
Below the surface-stream, shallow and light, 
Of what we say we feel-below the stream, 
As light, of what we think we feel-there flows 
\Yith noiseless current strong, obscure and deep, 
The central stream of what we feel indeed; 


and by this alone are we truly characterised. Paul's origin- - 
ality lies in the effort to find a uloral side and significance 
for all the processes, however u1ystical, of the religious life, 
with a view of strengthening, in this way, their hold upon us 
and their C0111111and of all our nature. Sooner or later he 
was sure to be drawn to treat the process of resurrection with 
this endeavour. I-Ie did so treat it; and what is original and 
essential in hÜn is his doing so. 
Paul's conception of life and death inevitably canlC to 


1 Rom., xiv, 9. 
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go\"crn his conccption of rcsurrection. \ rhat indecd, as "e 
have seen, is for Paul life, and what is death? X ot thc 
ordinary physical life and death. neath, for him, is li\-ing 
after thc flesh, obcdience to sin; life is nlonifying by the 
spirit the decds of the flesh, obedience to righteousness. 
]
esurrection, in its essential sensc, i:; thereforc for Paul the 
rising, within the spherc of our visihle earthly c:\istence, fr0111 
death in this sense to life in this sense. It is indubitahle 
that, so far as the hUlnan belicyer's resurrection is concerncd, 
this i::) so. :LIse, how could Paul say to the Culossians (to 
take only one out of 111any clear texts showing the san1C 
thing): 'If J'e thell be rise1l 1f.'it/l Ch risl, scek the things that 
are abo\'c.' 1 But whcn Paul rcpcats again anù again. in thc 
Epistlc to the Romans, that the n1atter of our faith is 'that 
God raised Jesus fron1 the dead,' the esscntial Ineaning of 
this resurrection, also, is just thc san1e. Real life, for Paul, 
begins with the luystical death \\ hich frces us frOll1 the 
dOluinion of the extcrnal shal/s anù shall 1lOtS of the law.:! 
Frolll the 1110nlcnt, therefore, that J csus Christ was content 
to do God's will, he died. Paul's point is, that Jesus Christ 
in his earthly existence obeyed the law of the spirit and bore 
fruit to God; and that the belicver should, in his earthly 
e
istencc, do the sanlC. 1
hat Christ' d!ed to sin,' that he 
, plcascd not hill1self,' and that, consequcntly, through all his 
life here, he was risen and li,-ing to God, is what occupic') 
Paul. Christ's physical rcsurrection after hc was crucified 
is neithcr in point of tinle nor in point of character the 
resurrection on which Paul, following his csscntial line of 
thought, wanted to fix thc bclien.
r's n1ind. Thc resurrection 
Paul was striving aftcr for hinlsdf and others was a resurrec- 
tion I/Ob..', and a resurrection to riglllt'ollsllCss. 3 


I Col., iii, I. 2 
ee RO/l/., \ ii, 1 -G. 
I It has been said that thi-; \\ a<; the error of II ymen.\:us and Philcta 
(II lï1l1., ii, 17). It might he rejoined, \\ith much plausibility, tha 
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But Jesus Christ's obeying God and not pleasing hÏ111Self 
cuhninated in his death .on the cross. All through his 
career, indeed, Jesus Christ pleased not hÌ1nself and died 
to sin. But so s11100thly and so ineyitably, as we have 
before said, did he always appear to follow that law of the 
Dloral order, which to us it costs such effort to obey, that 
only in the very wrench and pressure of his violent death 
ùid any pain of dying, any conflict between the law of the 
flesh and the law of the spirit, in Christ beC0111e visible. But 
the Christian needs to find ill Christ's dying to sin a fellow- 
ship of suffering and a confonl1ity of death. \Vell, then, the 
point of Christ's trial and crucifixion is the only point in his 
carcer where the Christian can palpably touch what he seeks. 
In all dying there is struggle and weakness; in our dying to 
sin there is great struggle and weakness. But only in his 
crucifixion can wc see, in Jesus Christ, a place for struggle 
and weakness,. 'That self-sacrificing obedience of Jesus 
Christ's whole life, which was sUllul1ed up in this great, final 
act of his crucifixion, and \vhich is palpable as sacrifice, 
obedience, dolorous effort, only there, is therefore constantly 
regarded by Paul under the figure of this final act, as is 
also the believer's confonnity to Christ's obedience. The 
believer is crucified with Christ when he ulortifies by the 
spirit the deeds of unrighteousness; Christ was crucified 
their error was the error of popular theology, the fixing the attention 
un the past miracle of Christ's physical resurrection, anc1losing sight of 
the continuing miracle of the Christian's spiritual resurrcction. rro- 
bably, however, lIymenæus and Phil etas controycrted some of raul's 
tenets respccting the approaching 
Iessianic advent and the resurrection 
then to take place (1 Thess., iv, 13-17). If they rejected these tenets, 
they were right where Paul was wrong. But if they disputed and 
separated on account of them, they were herdics; that is, they had 
their hearts and minds full of a speculative contention, in5tead of their 
proper chicf-concern,-p/ltti/lg Oil the llCW mall, and the imitation of 
Christ. 
I f(J'TC1.UP We rJ f
 èurOEVE'c.S, II Cor., :\iii, 4. 
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when he pleascd not hilllsclf, and canle to do not his own 
'will but Goù's. 
It is the sanle with life as with death; it turns on no 
physicalt:vcnt, but on that central concern of Paul's thoughts, 
rightcousncss. If we have the spirit of Christ, we live, as he 
did, by the spirit, 'serve the spirit of Cod,' 1 anù follow the 
etcrnal ordcr. The spirit of God, the spirit of Christ, is the 
sanlc,-the one etcrnal Inoral ordcr. If we an.
 led by the 
spirit of God we are the sons of (
od, and share with Christ 
the hcritage of thc sons of God,- ctcrnal life, peace, fdicit)', 
glory. The spirit, then
fore, is life beûll{se of lï:
/tlt'OIlS/ltSS. 

\nd whcn, through identifying ourseh.cs with Christ, we 
reach Christ's righteousncss, then eternal life begins for ue;; ; 
-a continuous and ascending life, for the eternal order 
never dics, and the nlore we tran:;fornl ourselves into ser- 
vants of righteousness a11d organs of the eternal order, the 
Inore we are and desire to be this eternal ordcr and nothing 
else. ]
yen in this life we are' seated in hca\'cnly places,' 2 
as Christ is; so entirely, for Paul, is righteousncss the true 
life and thc true he;1\.cn. But the transfor111ation cannot be 
c0111pleted hcre; the physical death is regarded by Paul as 
a stage at which it ceases to be inlpeded. However) at 
this stage we quit, as he hill1sc1f says, the ground of e
}Je- 
riencc and cnter upon thc ground of hope. Hut, by a subliInc 
analogy, he fetchcs fro111 the travail of the whole unin
rsc 
proof of the necessity and beneficence of the law of tran:;- 
fornlation. Jesus Christ entered into his glory when be had 
n1adc his physical death itself a crowning witncss to his 
obedience to righteousness; we, in like 111:.1llner, within the 
linlits of this earthly life and before we have yet persevered 
to the end, 111USt not look for full adoption, for the glorious 
revebtion in us of the sons of God.:J 


J .\ccording- to tL.' tlUe rc:tding in Phi/ill.. iii, 3. 
:: r..j
.. ii. tJ, :I /\)0111., ,"iii, IS 25, 
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That Paul, as we haye said, accepted the physical 
111iracle of Christ's resurrection and ascension as a part 
of the signs and wonders which acco1l1panied Christianity, 
there can be no dvubt. Just in the san1e 111anner he ac- 
cepted the eschatology, as it is called, of his nation,-their 
doctrine of the final things and of the sumnlons by a trumpet 
in the sky to judglnent ; he accepted Satan, hierarchies of 
angels, and an approaching end of the world. \Vhat we 
deny is, that his acceptance of the fornler gires to his 
teaching its essential characters, any 1110re than his accept- 
ance of the latter. \Ve should but be continuing, with 
strict logical developll1ent, Paul's essential line of thought, 
if we said that the true ascension and glorified reign of 
Christ was the triull1ph and reign of his spirit, of his real 
life, far 1110re operatiye after his death on the cross than 
before it; and that in this sense, 1110St truly, he and all who 
persevere to the end as he did are' so,vn in weakness but 
raised in power.' raul hinlself, however, did not distinctly 
continue his thought thus, and neither will we do so for 
hÌlu. How far Paul hilnself knew that he had gone in his 
irresistible bent to find, for each of the data of his religion, 
that side of 1l1oral and spiritual significance which, as a 
nlere sign and wonrler, it had not and could not have,- 
what data he hÏ111self was conscious of having transferred, 
through following this bent, fro111 the first rank in i111port- 
ance to the second,-we cannot know with any certainty. 
'fhat the bent existed, that Paul felt it existed, and that it 
establishes a wide difference between the earliest epistles 
and the latest, is beyond question. Already, in the Second 
Epistle to the Coril1thians, he declares that, 'though he had 
known Christ after the flesh, yet henceforth he knew him 
so no n1ore;' 1 and in the Epistle to the ROlllans, shortly 


I II Cor. Y, 16. 
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afterwards, he rejccts the notion of dwelling on the nliracu- 
lous Christ, on the dcsccnt into hell and on the ascent into 
hcavcn, and fixes the believer's attcntion solely un the faith 
of Christ anJ on the effects produced by an acquaintance 
with it. l In the san1C Epistlc, in ]ik
 111anner, the kingdonl 
of God, of which to the 'j'hessalonians he described the 
advent in such nlaterialising and popularly Judaic language, 
has become' righteousness, and peace, and joy in the holy 
spiri t.' 2 
These ideas, we repeat, nlay ne\'cr h
l.\"e excluded others, 
which ab-;orhed the nlost part of 1 )aul's contemporaries as 
thc)' absorb popubr rc1igion at this day. To popular reli- 
gion, the real kingdo111 of God is thc X ew J erusalenl with 
its jaspers anù emeralds; rightcousness and peace and joy 
are only the kingdOlu of Cod figuratively. The real sitting 
in hea\'enly places is the sitting on throl1es in a land of pure 
delight after we are deaù; senoing the spirit of God is only 
sitting in heavenly placcs figurati \'e]y. Science exactly re- 
verses this process. For science, the spiritual notion is the 
real one, the l11aterial notion is figuratiye. Thc astonishing 
greatness of Paul is, that, con1ing when and where and 
whence he diò, hc yet gra
ped the spiritual notion, if not 
exclusively and fully, yet finnly and prcdoll1Ìnantly ; lllore 
and 1l10re predominantly through all the last years of his 
life. . \nd what Blakes hiBl original and hinlsc1f, is not what 
he sharcs with his contelnporaries and with luodern popular 
religion, but this which he develops of his own; and this 
which he develops of his own is just of a nature to nlake 
his religion a theology instead of a thenrgy, and at bottonl a 
scientific instead of a non-scicntific structurc. 'Die and COBle 
to life!' says (;oethc,-an unsuspected witness, assuredly, 
to the psychological and scientific profoundncss cf Paul's 
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conception of life and death :-' Die and conle to life! for, 
so long as this is not acco111plished, thou art but a troubled 
guest upon an earth of gloonl.' 1 
'The three cardinal points in Paul's theology are not 
therefore, we repeat, those cOll1nlonly assigned by Puritan- 
iSll1, calling, jllstific.atioll, sallctificatioJl j but they are these: 
d)'Ùzg 'witlt Christ, resl/rretfioll frollt tlte dead, gro"7uillg into 
CllrÚt. .J.. \nd we will venture, 1l10reOYer, to affinl1 that the 
n10re the Epistle to the Ronlans is read and re- read with a 
clear ll1ind, the lnore will the conviction strengthen, that 
the essential sense in which Paul in his Epistle to the 
R01l13ns uses the tenn resurrectioll is that of a rising, in this 
visible earthly existence, fronl the death of obedience to 
blind selfish Ìll1pulse, to the life of obedience to the eternal 
nloral order j-in Christ's case first, as the pattern for us 
to follow; in the believer's case afterwards, as following 
Christ's pattern through identifying hinlself with hiBl. 
'Ye haye thus reached Paul's fundanlental conception 
without eyen a glill1pse of the fundalnental conceptions of 
Puritanis111, which, nevertheless, professes to have learnt its 
doctrine frOll1 St. Paul and fronl his Epistle to the Ronlans. 
Once, for a 111onlent, the ter111 faitlt brought us in contact 
with the doctrine of Puritanisnl, but only to see that the 
essential sense given to this word by Paul PuritaniS111 had 
nlissed entirely. Other parts, then, of the Epistle to the 
ROlllans than those by which we hayc been occupied 111USt 
hayc chiefly fixed the attention of Puritanisll1. And so it 
has in truth been. Yet the parts of the Epistle to the 
H.Olnans that have occupied llS are undoubtedly the parts 
which not our own theories and inc1inations,-for we have 


1 Stirb un<..1 wcnIe ! 
Denn so lang du das nicht hast, 
J3ist du nur ein triiber Cast 
Auf der dunkeln Erdc. 
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appro3.chcd the nlatter without adnlitting any,-but a11 Ì1np
r- 
tial criticisll1 of Paul's real line of thought, ll1ust elevate as the 
most inlportant. If a SOlllcwhat pedantic forn1 of expression 
may be forgivcn for the sake of clearness, wc 111ay say that of 
the c1cvcn first chapters of the Epistle to the H..oll1ans,-the 
chapters which convey Paul's theology, though not, as we 
have seen, with any scholastic purpose, or in any fornlal 
scientific Inode of cxposition,-ùf these eleven cl
apters, the 
first, sccond, and third are, in a scalc of importance fixed by 
a scientific criticisHl of Paul's line of thought, sl1b- prÌ1nary ; 
the fourth and fifth are secondary; the sixth and eighth are . 
prilnary; the sevc11th chapter is sub-primary; the ninth, 
tenth, and e1c\"enth chaptcrs are secondary. Furthernlorc, 
to the conte11ts of the separate chapters thC111selves this 
scalc Blust be carricd on, so far as to Inark that of the 
two great prilnary chaptcrs, the sb..th and the eighth, the 
cighth is prilnary down only to the end of the twcnty-cighth 
verse; fronl thence to the cnd it is, howeycr cloqucnt, yet, 
for the purpose of a scientific criticisnl of Paul's c
sential 
thcology, only secondary. 
The first chapter is to thc Cenlilcs. Its purport is : 
You have not righteousness. The second is to thc Jews; 
and its purport is: Xo n10re ha,.c you, though you think 
you havc. The third chaptcr announccs faith in Christ as 
the one sourcc of righteousness for all lllen. 'fhe fourth 
chapter gi\'cs to the notion of righteousness through faith 
the sanction of the Old Te::;talnent and of the history of 
.\braham. The fifth insists on the causcs for thankfulness 
and exultation in the boon of righteousness through faith in 
Christ; and applies illustratively, with this design, the his- 
tory of ...L\.darn. The si\th chapter conles to the all-iInpor- 
tant question: '\rhat Ù that faith in Christ which I, Paul, 
nlean ? '-and answers it. The sevcnth illustrates and ex- 
plains the answer. But the cighth, down to the end of the 
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twenty-eighth verse, develops and conlpletes the answer. 
'The rest of the eighth chapter expresses the sense of safety 
and gratitude which the solution is fitted to inspire. The 
ninth, tenth, and eleventh chapters uphold the second 
chapter's thesis,-so hard to a Jew, so easy to us,-that 
righteousness is not by the Jewish la\\' ; but dwell with hope 
and joy on a final result of things which is to be favourable 
to Israel. 
\Ye shall be pardoned this son1ewhat fonnal analysis in 
consideration of the clearness with which it enables us to 
. survey the Puritan schenle of original sin, predestination, 
and justification. The historical transgression of A.dan1 
occupies, it will be obsen-ed, in Paul's ideas by no Inea11S 
the prinlary, funrJanlel1tal, all-Ìlnportant place which it holds 
in the ideas of Puritanis111. 'This' (the transgression of 
.A..danl) 'is our original sin, the bitter root of all our actual 
transgressions in thought, word, and deed.' Paul did not 
go to 
t\danl and Genesis to get the essential testÏ1nony about 
sin. lIe went to experience for it. ' I see,' he says, 'a law 
in 111Y 111ell1bers fighting against the law of lllY 111ind, and 
bringing 111e into captivity.' 1 This is the essential testi- 
Hlony respecting sin to Paul,;-this rise of sin in his own 
heart and in the heart of all the l11Cll who hear hi111. .At 
quite a later stage in his conception of the religious life, 
in quite a subordinate capacity, a11d for the Inere purpose 
of illustration, COUles in the allusion to ...\da111 and to what 
is called original sin. Paul's desire for righteousness has 
carried hÌln to Christ and to thè conception of the righteous- 
ness which is of God by faIth, and he is expressing his 
gratitude, delight, wonder, at the boon he has discovered. 
For the purpose of exalting it he reverts to the well-known 
story of Adan1. It cannot even be said that Paul J udaises 
in his use here of this story j so entirely does he subor- 
I Rom" yii, 23. 
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dinah
 it to hi
 purpose of illustration, using it just as he 
111ight havc used it had he believed, which undoubtedly 
he did not, that he was using luere1y a s)'111bolical legend, 
possessing the ad\"antage of being perfectly faluiliar to him- 
self and his hearers. 'Think,' he says, 'how in . \dam's fall 
onc lllan's one transgression involved all nlcn in IJunish- 
nlent; then esti111ate the blessedness of our boon in Christ, 
whcrc one tuan's one righteousness invoh'es a world of trans- 
gressors in blessing! ' 1 Thi
 is not a scientific doctrine of 
corruption inheritcd through j\d
U11'S fall; it is a rhetorical 
usc of ..\dalll's fall in a passing allusion to it. 
\\TC conlC to predestination. \re have seen how strong 
was Paul's consciousncss of that power, llOt ollJ'selres, in 
which we li\"c and 1110\-e and have our Lcing. 1'he sense of 
life, peace, and joy, which C01l1es through identification with 
Christ, brings" ith it a deep and grateful consciousness that 
this sen
e is nonc of our 0\\ n getting and nlakin 6 . X 0, it 
is grace, it is the free gift of God, who giyes abundantly 
beyond aU that we ask or think, and calls things that are not 
as though they were. ' I t is not of hin1 that willeth or of 
hinl that runneth, but of God that showeth mercy.' 2 .\s 
self-1110ved agents, for WhOll1 alone exist all the predica- 
1l1ents of Blerit and denlerit, prai
e and bb.nlc, yice and 
\"irtuc, we are impotent and lost ;-we arc sa\'ed through 
that in us which is passive and in\'oluntary j we arc saycd 
through our aff
ctions, it is by an illflucnce and ell10tion 
that \\c are sa\'ed! \\'ell Blight Paul cry out, as this 
tuystical but profound and beneficent conception filled 
his soul: '.\11 things work togethcr for good to thenl that 
love God, to thCll1 who are the called according to his pur. 
pose.' 3 \ ,? ell 111ight he sa), in the gratitude which cannot 
find words enough to e'\.press its sense of boundless favour, 
that those who reach p
ace with God through identific1.- 
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tion with Jesus Christ are vessels of Inercy, 111arked fronl 
endless ages; that they haye been foreknown, predestinated, 
called, justified, glorified. _ 
It nlay be regretted, for the sake of the clear under- 
standing of his essential doctrine, that Paul did not stop here. 
It 111ight seenl as if the word 'prothesis,' þllrfose, lured hitn 
on into speculati\'e nla7es, and in\"olved hinl, at last, in an 
ell1barrassl11ent, froll1 which he i1l1patiently tore hilnsdf by 
the harsh and unedifying Î1nage of the clay and the potter. 
But this is not so. These allurenlents of speculation, which 
have been fatal to so nlany of his interpreters, neyer 
111astered Paul. He ".as led into difficulty by the tendency 
which we have already noticed as nlaking his real inlperfec- 
tion both as a thinker and as a writer,-the tendency to 
J udaise. 
...L\.lready, in the fourth chapter, this tendency nad led hi1l1 
to seelll to rest his doctrine of justification by faith upon the 
case of .Abrahall1, whereas, in truth, it needs all the good will 
in the world, and S01l1e effort of ingenuity, evell to bring the 
case of Abrahall1 within the operation of this doctrine. That 
righteousness is life, that all Inen by thenlselves fail of 
righteousness, that only through identification with Jesus 
Christ can they reach it,-these propositions, for us at allY 
rate, prove thenlselves 111uch better than they are proved by 
the thesis that Abrahanl in old age believed God's proll1ise 
that his seed should yet be as the stars for 11lultitude, and 
that this was counted to hÜn for righteousness. 'The sanction 
thus apparently given to the idea that faith is a 111ere belief, 
or opinion of the ulind, has put thousands of Paul's readers 
on a false track. 
But Paul's J udaising did not end here. 1'0 establish his 
doctrine of righteousness by faith, he had to eradicate the 
notion that his people were specially privileged, and that, 
having the 
rosaic law, they did not need anything farther. 
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For us, this one yerse of the tenth chapter: T'lt:re is 110 differ- 
e!lce bet1t'eelZ filt' a1ld Greek, for it is tIle same Lord of all, 'ltlho 
is rich to all thai call1lþollllim,-and these four words of an- 
other yerse : For n

hteollslless, lu:art-faith 11ecessar}' .'-effcct 
far 1l10re for Paul's object than his three chapters bristling with 
Old Tcstalnent quotations. By quotation, howeyer, he was 
to proceed, in order to in,.cst his doctrine with the talismanic 
virtues of a vcrbal sanction fronl the law and the l'rophet
. 
lie shows, therefore, that the law and the prophets had said 
that only a rC111nant, an elet"1 rem1lant, of Israel should be 
saved, and that the rest should be blinded. Ðut to say that 
peace with (;od through Jesus Christ inspires such an abound- 
ing sense of gratitude, and of its not being our own work, 
that we can only spe
k of oursdves as raIled and ChOSt'l1 to it, is 
one thing j in so speaking, we arc on the ground of personal 
experience. To say, on the other hand, that God has blinded 
and rcprobated other 111Cn, so that they shall not rcach this 
hlessing, is to quit the ground of personal expèricnce, and to 
begin employing the luagnificd and non-natural lnan in the 
nc:\t street. \Ve then rcquire, in order to account for his pro- 
ceedings, such an analogy as that of the day and the potter. 
This is Calvinism, and St. Paul undoubtedly falls into it. 
But the ilnportant thing to rClnark is, that this Cah"inism, 
which with thc Calvinist is primary, is with Paul secondary, 
or eycn less than secondary. \Yhat with Calvinists is thcir 
funda111cntal idea, the centre of their theology, is fur Paul 
an iùea adùed to his ccntral ideas. and extraneous to thenl ; 
brought in incidentally, and duc to the necessities of a bad 
n10dc of recomll1cnding and enforcing his thesis. It is as if 
Xewton haù introduced into his e:\position of the law of 
gravitation an incidental rClnark, perhaps erroneous, about 
light or colours; and we Wère thcn to Blake this ren1ark the 
head and front of X C\\ ton's law. The theological idea of 
reprobation was an idea uf Jewish theology as of ours, an 
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idea fanliliar to Paul and a part of his training, an idea which 
probably he never consciously abandoned. But its complete 
secondariness in hinl is clearly established by other con- 
siderations than those which we have drawn froll1 the place 
and 111anner of his introduction of it. The very phrase about 
the clay and the potter is not Paul's own; he does but 
repeat a stock theological figure. Isaiah had said: '0 Lord, 
we are the clay, and thou our potter, and we are all the work 
of thy hand.' 1 J eren1Íah had said, in the Lord's nalne, to 
Israel: 'Behold, as tbe clay in the potter's hand, so are ye 
in nlÍne hand, 0 house of Israel.' 2 And the son of Sirach 
COlncs yet l1earer to Paul's very words: 'As the clay is in 
the potter's hand to fashion it at his pleasure, so l1lan is in 
the hand of hinl that 111ade hÜn, to render to thenl as liketh 
hinl best.' 3 Is an original ulan's essential, characteristic 
idea, that which he adopts thus bodily fr0111 SOBle one else? 
But take Paul's truly essential idea. '\\Te are buried with 
Christ through baptisln into death, that like as he was raised 
up froln the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
shall walk in newness of life.' 4 Did J erenli3.h say that? 
Is anyone the author of it except Paul? Then there should 
Calvinis111 have looked for Paul's secret, and not in the 
C0111l110nplace about the potter and the vessels of wrath. 
A cOl1lnlonplace which is so entirely a C01l11l10nplace to hÍlll, 
that he contradicts it even while he is J udaising; for in the 
very batch of chapters we are discussing he says: '\Yhoso- 
ever shall call upon the nan1E' of the Lord shall be sa\7ed.' 5 
Still 1110re clear is, on this point, his real 111ind, when he is 
not J udaising: 'God is the saviour of all nlen, specially of 
those that believe.' 6 And anything, finally, which 111ight 
seenl dangerous in the grateful sense of a calling, choosing, 
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and leading by cternal goodness,-a notion as natural as the 
Calvinistic doctrine of predestination is Inonstrous,-Paul 
abunùantly corrccts in 1l10re than one striking passage; as, 
for instance, in that incolnparable third chapter of the 
l)llilippians (frOl11 which, and frolH tIle sixth and eighth 
chapters of the Ron1ans, Paul's whole theology, if all his 
other writings were lost, 11light be reconstructed), where he 
expresses his hunlble consciousness that the 111ystical resur- 
rection which is his aim, glory, and salvation, he does not 
yct, and cannot, cOlnplctely attain. 
The grand doctrine, then, which Calvinistic Puritanislu 
has gathcred frol11 Paul turns out to be a secondary notion 
of his, which he himself, too, has contradicted or corrected. 
But, at any ratc, 'Christ l11eritoriously obtained eternal rc- 
den1ption for us.' , Ifthcre be anything,' the quarterly organ 
of Puritanislll has sole111nly told us in its hundredth nU111ber, 
'that hUlnan experience has 111ade certain, it is that l11an 
can never outgrow his necessity for the great truths and pro- 
visions of the Incarnation and the sacrificial Atonen1ent of 
the Divine Son of God.' God, his justice being satisfied by 
Christ's bearing according to conlpact our guilt and dying in 
our stead, is appeased and set free to exercise towards us 
his nlercy, and to justify and sanctify us in consideration of 
Christ's righteousness inlputed to us, if we give our hearty 
belief and consent to the satisfaction thu') Inade. 'This hearty 
belief being given, ' we rest,' to use the consecrated expression 
already quoted, 'in the fil1ished work of a S
).\"iour.' This 
doctrine of inlputcd righteousness is now, as predestination 
fonnerly was, the favourite thesis of popular Protestant theo- 
logy. ...\nd, like the doctrine of predestination, it professes 
to be specially derived fronl S1. Paul. 
But whoever has followed attentively the nlain line of 
S1. Paul's theology, as we have tried to show it, will see at 
once that in St. Paul's essential ideas this popular notion of 
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a substitution, and appeasenlent, and inlputation of alien 
ulerit, has no place. Paul knows nothing of a sacrificial 
atonelnent ; what Paul knows of is a reconciling sacrifice. 
1'he true substitution, for Paul, is not the substitution of 
Jesus Christ in ll1an's stead as victÏ1n on the cross to God's 
offended justice; it is the substitution by which the believer, 
in his own person, repeats Jesus Christ's dying to sin. Paul 
says, ill real truth, to our Puritans with their 111agical and 
111echanical salvation, just what he said to the ll1en of cir- 
cunlcision: 'If I preach resting in the finished work of a 
Saviour, 'It.'hy allt I )'ct þersecuted? 'luhy do I die daily? thell 
is the stulllblÙzg-block of tIle cross all IIulled. 1 That hard, that 
well-nigh Î1npossible doctrine, that our whole course Inust 
be a crucifixion and a resurrection, even as Christ's whole 
course was a crucifixion and a resurrection, becùll1es 
superfluous. Yet this is nlY central doctrine.' 

rhe notion of God as a nlagnified and non-natural lllan, 
appeased by a sacrifice and ren1Ìtting in consideration of it 
his wrath against those who had offended hinl,-this notion 
of God, which science repels, was equally repelJed, in spite 
of all that his nation, tilne, and training had in thenl to 
favour it, by the profound religious sense of Paul. In none 
of his epistles is the recollciling work of Christ really pre- 
sented under this aspect. One great epistle there is, how- 
ever, which does apparently present it under this aspect,- 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Paul's phraseology, and even the central idea which he 
conveys in that phraseology, were evidently \yell known to 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews. Nay, if we 
lnerely sought to prove a thesis, rather than to ascertain the 
real bearing of the doculnents we canvass, we should have 
no d
fficulty in nlaking it appear, by texts takel1 fronl the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, that the doctrine of this epistle, no 
1 Ga!"v,z. 
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less than the doctrine of the Epistle to the ROll1ans, differs 
entirdy fl0111 the C01111110n doctrine of Puritanisn1. This, 
howcver, we shall by no lneans do ; bccause it is our honest 
opinion that the popular doctrine of 'the sacrificial Atone- 
n1cnt of the Divine 5011 of God' dcrives, if not a real, yet at 
any rate a strong apparent sanction fr0111 the Epistle to the 
Ilebrews. Eyen supposing, what is probably true, that the 
popular doctrine is really the doctrine neither of the one 
epistle nor of the other, yet it lnust be confcssed that while 
it is the reader's fault,-a fault due to his fixed preposses- 
sions, and to his own want of penetration,-if he gets the 
popular doctrine out of the Epistle to the ROlnans, it is on 
the other hand the writer's fault anù no longer the reader's, 
if out of the Epistle to the I-Iebrc\ys he gets the popular 
doctrine. For the author of that epistle is, if not subjugatcd, 
yct at least preponderant1y occupied by the idea of the 
J c\\ ish systen1 of sacrifices, and of the analogies to Jesus 
Christ's sacrifice which arc furnished by that systenl. 
If other proof wcre wanting, this alone would Il1ake it 
impossible that the Epistle to the Hebrews should be Paul's; 
and il1decd, of all the epistles which bear his nal11C, it is the 
only one which we 111ay not, perhaps, in spite of the hesita- 
tion causcd by grave difficulties, be finally content to leave 
in considerable part to hiln. 1 Luther's conjecture, which 
I Con
iderations drawn from date, place, the use of single words and 
pluases, the development of a church organi-;ation, the de,.clopment of 
an ascetic sy
tem, are not enough to mah.c us \\ holly takc away certain 
l'pi-;tles from 
t. Paul. The only dccisi,"c cvidence, for this purpose, 
i.. that internal cvidence furnished hy the entirc body of thc thoughts 
and style of an cpistlc; and this e,"idence that Paul '\as not its author 
the Epistle to thc IIebre\\"s furnishes. From thc like c,"idence, the 
.. \ pocal ypse is clcarl y shO\\ n to he not hy t he author of thc fOllrt h 
(Jo
pel. This clear c, idencc against the traùition \\ hich assigns them 
to 
t. Paul, the Fpi
tles to Timothy and Titus do 110t offer. As to 
thcsc cpistles, thc genuine critic wiII indeed find it impossiblc to as.:;ign 
them, a
 a "hole, to 
t. Paul. But not only arc they" rittcn hy an 
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ascribes to }\pollos the Epistle to the Hebrews, derives 
córroboration froln the one account of Apollos which we 
have; that 'he was 3.n eloquent n1an and u1ighty in the 
Scriptures,' The Epistle to the Hebrews is just such a per- 
forn1ance as n1ight naturally have C0111e from an eloquent 
Ulan and n1ighty in the Scriptures j in whonl the intelligence, 
and the powers of c0111bining, type-finding, and expound- 
ing, s0111ewhat dorninated the religious perceptions. 1'he 
Epistle to the Hebrews is full of beauty and power j and 
what u1ay be called the exterior conduct of its arguillent is 
as able and satisfying as Paul's exterior conduct of his argu- 
111ent is generally elnbarrassed. Its details are full of what 
is edifying j but its apparent central conception of Christ's 
death, as a perfect sacrifice which consulllillated the Ì1nper- 
fect sacrifices of the Jewish law, is a lllere notion of the 
understanding, and is not a religious idea. Turn it which 
way we will, the notion of appeaselllent of an offended God 
by vicarious sacrifice, which the Epistle to the Hebrews 
apparently sanctions, will never truly speak to the religious 
sense, or bear fruit for true religion. It is no blalne to 
Apollos if he was son1ewhat overpowered by this notion, for 
the whole world was full of it, up to his tillle, in his tiIne, 
and since his tinle j and it has driven theologians before it 
like sheep. 1
he wonder is, not that Apollos should have 
adopted it, but that Paul should have been enabled, through 
the incolllparable power and energy of religious perception 
i n fornling his intellectual perception, in reality to put it aside. 
Figures drawn fro 111 the don1inant notion of sacrificial 
appeaseillent he used, for the notion has so saturated the 
Ï111agination and language of hUlllanity that its figures pass 
naturally and irresistibly into all our speech. Popular 
Puritanisn1 consists of the apparent doctrine froln the Epistle 
excellent nun, and in an excellent and large spirit; they abound, also, 
with what are prob3.bly actual words and phra
es of St. Paul. 
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to the TTebrews, set forth with Paul's figures. But the 
doctrine itsdf Paul had rcally put aside, and had substituted 
for it a bctter. 
The tenn st1criJiCt', in nlen's natural u
e of it, contains 
three 110tions : the notion of winning the favour or buying 
off the wrath of a powerful Leing by giving hinl sonlething 
precious; the notion of parting ,rith S0111cthing naturally 
precious; and the notion of expiation, not now in the sense 
of buying off wrath or satisfying a claim, but of suffering in 
that wherein we have sinned. 'l'he first notion is, at bOttOlll 
nlerc1y superstitious, and belongs to the ignorant and fear- 
ridden childhood of hunlanity j it is the 111ain elenlcnt, how- 
ever, in the Puritan conception of justification. The second 
notion explains itself; it is the nlain ele111ent ill the Pauline 
conception of justification. Jesus parted with what, to nlen 
in general, is the nlost precious of things,-individual self 
and selfishne5s; he pleased not himself, obeyed the spirit 
of God, died to sin and to the law in our ll1ell1bers, con- 
sunUllated upon the cross this dcath; here is Paul's essential 
notion of Christ's sacrifice. 
The third notion n1ay easily be nlisdcalt with, but it 
ha5 a profound truth; in Paul's conccption of justification 
there is 111uch of it. In sonle way or othpr, he who would 
'cease fronl sin' nlust ncarly always 'suffer in the flesh.' 
It is found to be true, that 'without shedding úf blood is 
no renlission.' 'If you can be good with pleasure,' says 
TIishop \\ïlson with his genius of practical religious sense, 
, God does not cnvy you your joy; but such is our corrup- 
tion, that eVtry ll1an cannot be so.' The sub,jtantial basis 
of the notion of e
piation, so far as we ourselves arc con- 
cerned, is the bitter experience that the habit of wrong, of 
blindly obC'ying selfish impube, so affects our tell1per and 
power5, that to withstand scltîsh itnpulse, to do right, when 
the scnse of right awakens in us, requires an effort out of all 
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proportion to the actual present elnergency. \Ye have not 
only the difficulty of the present act in itself, we have the 
resistance of all our past; fire and the knife, cautery and 
alnputation, are often necessary in order to induce a vital 
action, which, if it were not for our corrupting past, we ulight 
have obtained fro111 the natural healthful vigour of our 
uloral organs. This is the real basis of our personal sense 
of the need of expiating, and thus it is that Ulan expiates. 
Not so the just, who is nlan's ideal. He has no indu- 
rated habit of wrong, no perverse tell1per, no enfeebled 
powers, no resisting past, no spiritual organs gangrened, 
no need of the knife and fire; s1l100thly and inevitably 
he follows the eternal order, and hereto belongs happil1css 
\Ylu.t sins, thel1, has the just to expiate? ours. In truth, 
U1Cl1'S habitual unrighteousness, thcir hard and careless 
breaking òf the nlorallaw, do so tend to reduce and Ï1npair 
the standard of goodness, that, in order to keep this stand:trd 
pure al1d uni1l1paireù, the righteous nUlst actually labour 
and suffer far 1110re than would be necessary if ll1en were 
better. In the first place, he has to undergo our hatred and 
persecution for his justice. In the second place, he has to 
ulake up for the hann caused by our continual shortcolnings, 
to step between us foolish transgressors and the destructi \'e 
natural consequences of our tra11sgression, and, by a super- 
hUlllan exa1l1ple, a spending hitnself without stint, a Ulore 
than 1110rtal scale of justice and purity, to save the ideal of 
hU1l1an life and conduct fro111 the deterioration with which 
1Hen's ordinary practice threatens it. In this way Jesus Christ 
truly 'becalne for our sakes poor, though he was rich,' he 
was truly 'bruised for our il1iquities,' he 'suffered in our 
behoof,' 'bare the sin of ll1any,' and 'lnade intercession for 
the transgressors.' 1 In this way, truly, 'he was sacrificed 
as a blanleless lalnb to redeell1 us fr01l1 the vain conversa- 

 II Cor., viii, 9; Is" liii, 5; I Pet., ii, 21 ; Is., Iiii, 12. 
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tion which had bccon1e our s
cond nature;' I in this way, 
, he was Blade to be sin for u-;, who kncw no sin.' 2 Such, 
according to that true anù profound perception of the ilnport 
of Christ's sufferings, which, in all St. l>aul's writings) and 
in the inestinlable First Epistle of St. Peter, is presentcd to 
us, is thc expiation of Christ. 
The notion, thcrefore, of satisfJ'Ùlg alld aPþeasillg all 
allgry God's 'll1rath, does not C0l11e into Paul's real concep- 
tion of Jesus Christ's sacrifice. Paul's forenlost notion of 
this sacrifice is, that by it Jesus died to the law of selfish 
impulse, partcd with what to 111cn in gencral is nlost precious 
and near. Paul's sccond notion i::;, that whcrcas Jesus 
suffered in doing this, his suffering was not hÙ need, but 
ours; not for hÙ good, but for ours. In the first aspcct, 
Jesus is the 1IIarlJ'riou,-the tcstinlony in his life and in his 
death, to righteousness, to the powcr and goodncss" of l;od. 
In the second aspect hc is thc aJllil.ytrùJl or ransonl. TIut, 
in eithcr aspect, Jesus Christ's solenln and dolorous con- 
dClnnation of sin does actually loosen sin's hold and attrac- 
tion upon us who rcgard hiln,-nlakcs it easier for us to 
undt.:rstand and love goodness, to rise aboye self, to aprro- 
priate Christ, to die to sin. 
Christ's sacrifice, howcver, and the condelnnation of sin 
it contained, was Inade for us while we wcrc yet sinn
rs ; it 
wa
 Inade irrespectively of our power or inclination to s)'ln- 
pathise with it anù appreciate it. Yet, evcn thus, in Paul's 
view, the sacrifice reconciled us to God, to the eternal order; 
for it containcd the Incans, the only possible Incans, of our 
being brought into har1110ny with this order. Jesus Christ, 
nevertheless, was delivered for our s:ns while we wcre yet 
sinncrs,3 and before we could yet appreciate what he did. 
]Jut prescntly there conlCS a change. Crace, the goodness 
of God, the sþirit,-as Paul loved to call that awful and 
I 1 Pet" i, IS, 19. : II C"r., \,21. S ROIJ/., V, 8. 
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beneficent i111pulsiún of things within us and without us, 
which we can concur with, indeed, but cannot create,- 
leads us to reþelltallce tOl{.1a nls God, I a change of the inner 
111an in regard to the 1110ral order, duty, righteousness. I 
And now, to help this our ilnpulse towards righteousness, 
we find a power enabling us to turn the i111pulse to full ac- 
count. Now the sþirit does its greatest work in us ; because 
now, for the first tilne, the influence of Jesus Christ's preg- 
nant act really gains us. For now awakens the synlpathy 
for the act and the appreciation of it, which its doer dis- 
pensed with or was too bel1ign to wait for; faitll 'Z(1orkÙzg 
throllgll IO"l'e tOl(lards Cilrist 2 enters into us, 111asters us. 
\Ye put Oil Cilrist; we identify ourseh-es,-this is the line 
of Paul's thought,-with Christ; we repeat, through the 
power of this identification, Christ's death to the law of 
the flesh and self-pleasing, his condenlnation of sin in the 
flesh; the death how inl perfectly, the conde111nation how 
renlorsefully! But we also rise with hiln, Paul continues, 
to life, the on]y true life, of inlitation of God, of putting on 
the new lnan which after God is created in righteousness 
and true holiness, 3 of following the eternal law of the 1110ral 
order which by ourselves we could not follow. Then God 
justifies us. \Ye haye the righteousness of God and the 
sense of having it ; we are freed fronl the oppressing sense 
of eternal order guiltily outraged and sternly retributive; we 
act in joyful confonnity with God's will, instead of in n1iser- 
able rebeUion to it; we are in harn10ny with the universal 
order, and feel that we are in hannony with it. If, then, 
Christ was delivered for our sins, he was raised for our 
justification. If by Christ's death, says Paul, we were 
reconciled to God, by the 111eans being thus provided for 
our else in1possible access to God, Inuch nlore, when we 
have availed our5elves of these Ineans and died with him, 
1 Acts, XX, 21. 2 Gal., v, 6. 3 Epfi., iv, 24. 
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are we saved hy his life which we partake. l llcncc[orwartl 
we arc not only justified but sanctified; not only in hannony 
with the eternal order and at peace with God
 but conse- 
crated 2 and unalterably devoted to then1; and froJn this 
devotion C0l11CS an ever-growing union with God in Christ, 
an advance, as St. Paul says, frolll glory to glory.:J 
This is Paul's conception of Christ's sacrifice. I lis 
figures of ranSOll1, redelnption, propitiation, blood, offering, 
all subordinate thenlse1ves to his central idea of idoztijicatioll 
'with Christ throllg!l d)'ill.!: 'ii ' lth him, and are strictly subser- 
vient to it. The figured speech of Paul has its own beauty 
and propriety. Ilis language is, Inuch of it, eastern lan- 
guage, iluaginatiye language; there i" no need for turning 
it, as Puritanisll1 has done, into the positive ]anguage of the 
schools. Hut if it is to be turned into positive language, 
then it is the languagc into which we han
 translated it that 
translates it truly. 
\Yc have beforc seen how it fares with one of the two 
great tenets \\ hich Puritanisnl has e:\tracted froll1 St. Paul, 
the tenet of predestination. \ r c now see how it fares with 
the other, the tenet of justification. Paul's figures our 
l>uritans have taken literally, while for his ccntral idea they 
have substituted another which is not his. And his central 
idea they have turned into a figure, and have let it ahnost 
disappear out of their nlil1d. I lis essential idea lost, his 
figurcs n1isused, an idea essentially not his substituted for 
his,-the unedifying patchwork thus 111:lde, Puritanis111 has 
stamped with Paul's nanle, and called the gosþt'1. It thunders 


J Rom., v, 10. 
=.: The endless \\orcls \\hich Puritanism ha
 wasted upon sal1dijita- 
tion, a magical filling \\ ith goodne
s and holiness, flow from a mere 
mistake in translating; á:)'
3.(Jp..s means cOllsùratioll, a setting apart to 
holy service. 
3 II Cor., iii, IS. 
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at H..01l1anisDl for not preaching it, it casts off Anglicanisln 
for not setting it forth alone and unreservedly, it founds 
organisations of its own to give full effect to it; these organ- 
isations guide poEtics, goycrn statesl11en, destroy institutions; 
-and they are based upon a blunder! 
It is to ProtestantiS111, and this its Puritan gospel, that 
the reproaches thrown on St. Paul, for sophisticating religion 
of the heart into theories of the head about election and 
justification, rightly attach. St. Paul hil11self, as we have 
seen, begins with seeking righteousness and ends with 
finding it; froll1 first to last, the practical religious sense 
never deserts hinl. If he could have seen and heard our 
preachers of predestination and justification, they are just 
the people he would have called 'diseased about questions 
and word-battlings.' 1 He would have told Puritanisll1 that 
every Sunday, when in all its countless chapels it reads hin1 
and preaches frOln hinl, the veil is upon its heart. The 
U10111ent it reads hinl right, a veil will seen1 to be taken away 
frol11 its heart; 2 it will feel as though scales had fallen frol11 
its eyes. 


But, leaving Puritanis111 and its errors, let us return, 
before we end, to the glorious apostle who has occupied us 
so long. He died, and lnen's faI
liliar fancies of bargain 

nd appeaSelllent, fron1 which, by a prodigy of religious 
insight, Paul had been able to disengage the death of 
Jesus, fastened on it al1d lllade it their own. Back rolled 
over the hU111an soul the 111ist which the fires of Paul's 
spiritual genius had dispersed for a few short years. The 
ulind of the whole world ,,-as inlbrued in the idea of blood, 
and only through the false idea of sacrifice did nlen reach 
Paul's true one. Paul's idea of dying with Christ the Imitation 


] 1 7ïlll" yi, 4. 


2 II Cor., iii, 15, 16. 
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elevates 1110re conspi('uou
Iy than any Protest.1nt treatise 
elevates it; but it elevates it CJ1\'ironcù and dominated 
by the idL:l. of appcascnlcllt ;-thc Inagnifieù and 110n- 
naturallnan in I Ican:
n, wrath-filled and blood-exacting; the 
hUll1an victinl adding his piacular sufferings to those of the 
cli,-ine. 
Ieanwhile another danger was preparing. Gifted 
nlcn had brought to the study of St. Paul thc habits of the 
Creek and H.onlan schools, and philosophised where Paul 
Orientalised. . \ ugustine, a great gcnius, who can douht 
it ?-nay, a great religious genius, but unlike Paul in this, 
and inferior to him, that he confused the boundaries of meta- 
rhysics and religion, which Paul nevcr ùiù,-i\ugustinc set 
the e:\anlple of finding in Paul's eastcrn speech, just as it 
stood, the fornlal propositions of western dialectics. I.ast 
canle thc interpreter in whose slowly rela:\ing grasp we 
still Iie,-the heayy-handed Protcstant Phili
tine. Sincere, 
gross of perception, prosaic, he 
aw in Paul's 111)'stical idea 
of n1an's investiture with the rightcousl1ess of God nothing 
hut a strict legal tran
action, and resen'ed all his inlagina- 
tion for Hdl and the X cw J erusalen1. . \ so-called Pauline 
doctrine was in.all 111en'S 1110Uths, but the ideas of the true 
Paul lay lost and buried. 
En
ry one who has been at Ronlc has been taken to 
see the Church of 51. Paul, rebuilt after a destruction by 
firc fifty years ago. The chur-ch stands a 111ih
 or two 
out of the city, on the way to O
tia and the desert. The 
interior has all the costly Inagnitìcence of Italian churches; 
on thc cciling is written in gi
dcd letters: 'Doctor t;t'll- 
lillll/.' (;oIJ glitters and Inarblcs gleam, but man and his 
l1ìOVe111ent are not there. The travcller has left at a distance 
the fUII/III1l et Oil'S strtpitlll/lqll
 l
oll/,e; around hinl rcigns 
solitude. There is Paul, alone with the nl)"stery which was 
hidden fronl ages and from generations, which was brought 
to the light by hinl for sonle half scorc year5, and which 
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then was buried with hiIn in his gravc! K ot in our day 
will he reli\"e, with his incessant effort to find a llloral side 
for 111iracle, with his incessant effort to nlake the intellect 
follow and secure all the workings of the religious percep- 
tion, Of those who care for religion, the 111ultitude of us 
want the 111aterialis111 of the 
\pocalypse; the few want a 
vague religiosity. Science, which 1110re and 1110re teaches 
us to find in the unapparent the real, will gradually 
scn e to conquer the nlatcrialis111 of popular religion. 1
he 
friends of vague religiosity, on the other hand, will be 1110re 
and 1110re taught by experience that a theology, a scientific 
appreciation of the îacts of religion, is wanted for religion; 
but a theology which is a true theology, not a false. Both 
these influences will work for Paul's re-enlergence. The 
doctrine of Paul will arise out of the tonlh where for cen- 
turies it has lain buried; it will edify the church of the 
future. It will have the consent of happier generations, the 
applause of less superstitious ages. 1-\11 will be too little 
to pay half the deLt which the church of God owes to this 
, least of the apostles, who was not fit to be called an apostle, 
because he persecuted the church of God.' 1 


1 I Cor., ÀV, 9. 
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I
 the foregoing tre
tise we h
ve spoken of Protest
ntisn1, 
and have tried to show, how, with its three notable tenets 
of predestination, original sin, and justification, it has been 
pounding away for three centuries at St. Paul's wrong words, 
and nlissing his essenti
l doctrine. . \nd we took Puritanisnl 
to st
nd for Protestantisln, and addrt;ssed oursch'cs directly 
to the Puritans; for the Pllrit
n Churches, \\ e said, SCCln to 
exist speci
l1y for the sake of thesc doctrines, onc or l1lore 
of thenl. It is truc, In
ny Puritans now profess also the 
doctrine th
t it is wicked to h
\"e a church connected 
with the State; but this is a btcr invention,l dcsigned to 
strengthen a separation pre\"iously In
dc. It requires to be 
noticed in due course; but J11eanwhilc, \\c say that the ain1 
of setting forth certain Protest
nt doctrines purely and in- 
tegrally is the nl
in title on which Puritan Churches rest 
their right of e
isting. 'Yith historic Churches, like those 


J In his \'cry interesting history. The: Church 0/ the Rc:sloralioJ/, 
Dr. Stoughton says mo
t truly of hoth .\nglicans and Purit3ns in 1660: 
'It ii neccssary to hear in mind this circumstance, that l'oth parlia 
7t'c'n ad,'ih"alt's for a lIational d/llMis1rmt"/!t if ,",-/ig'-oll.' Yo1. i, p. 113 
G 
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of England or H..olne, it is otherwise; these doctrines 111ay 
Le in thenl, lnay be a part of their traditions, their theological 
stock; but certainly no one will say that either of these 
Churches was 111ade for the express purpose of upholding 
these three theological doctrines, jointly or severally. A 
little consideration will sho\v quite clearly the difference in 
this respect between the historic Churches and the churches 
of separatists. 
People are not necessarily nlonarchi
ts or republicans 
because they are born and live under a lllonarchy or republic. 
rrheyavail thelnselves of the established governnlent for those 
general purposes for which governlnents and politics exist, 
but they do not, for the 1110St part, trouble their heads 111uch 
about particular theoretical principles of governluent. Kay, 
it nlay well happen that a luan who lives and thrives under 
a nlonarchy shall yet theoretically disapprove the prÏ11ciple 
of monarchy, or a Ulan who lives and thrives under a re- 
public, the principle of repuLlicanisnl. But a Inan, or body 
of 1uen, who have gone out of an established polity fro111 
zeal for the principle of either 1110narchy or republicanisnl, 
and have set up a polity of their own for the very purpose of 
giving satisfaction to this zeal, are in a false position when- 
ever it shall appear that the principle, fronl zeal for which 
they have constituted their separate existence, is unsound. 
Sa predestinarianis111 and solifidianisll1, Calvinisll1 and 
Lutherisln, lnay appear in the theology of a national or his- 
t:Jric Church, charged ever since the rise of Christianity 
with the task of developing the inuuensc and conlplex store 
of ideas contained in Christianity; and yet when the stage 
of developnlent has been reached at which the unsoundness 
of predestinarian and solifidian dognlas becoll1es 111anifest, 
they will be dropped out of the Church's theology, and she 
and her task will renlain what they were before. But when 
people fro111 zeal for these dognlas find their historic Church 
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not I Jrcdcstinarian or solifidian cnough for thcln, anù 
lnake ncw associations of their own which shall b
 predes- 
tinarian or solifidian absolutely, thcn, when the doglnas arc 
undernlincp, the associations are u11dernlined too, and have 
either to own thenlsclves without a reaS011 for e
isting, or to 
discover S0111e new reason in place of the old. Now, no- 
thing which e
ists likes to be driven to a strait of this kind 0; 
su evcry association which exists because of zeal for the 
dognlas of elcction or justification, will naturally cling to 
these dognlas longer and hardcr than other people. rrhere- 
fore we ha,'e trcated the Puritan bodics in this country as 
the great stronghold hcre of these doctrines; and i11 showing 
what a pcrversion of Paul's real ideas thcsc doctrines conl- 
1110nly called Pauline are, wc have addressed ourselves to 
the Puritans. 
But those who speak in the Puritans' llanle say that we 
charge upon Puritanisll1, as a sectarian peculiarity, doctrine 
which is not only the inevitable result of an honest inter- 
pretation of the writings of St. Paul, but which is, besides, 
the creed held in COlll1110n by Puritans and by all the 
churchcs in Christendo111, with one insignificant exccption. 
Kay, they e,'en declarc that' no 111an in his senses can deny 
that the Church of England was nleant to be a thoroughly 
Protestant and Eyangclical, anJ it Inay be said Calvinistic 
Church.' To saddle Puritanis111 in special with the doctrine') 
we have called Puritan is, they say, a piece of unfairness 
which has its nlotivc in 111erC ill-will to Puritanisll1, a device 
which can injure nobody but its author. 
ì\ow, wc ha,'c tricd to show that the Puritans are quite 
wrong in Ï1nagining their doctrine to be the inevitable re- 
sult of an honest interpretation of St. Paul's writings. That 
they arc wrong we think is certain j but so far are we from 
being 1110ved, in anything that we do or say in this nlatter, 
by ill-will to Puritanislll and the Puritans, that it i') on the 
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contrary just because of our hearty respect for thel11, and 
frOll1 our strong sense of their value, that we speak as we do. 
Certainly we consider theln to be in the n1ain, at present, an 
obstacle to progress and to true civilisation. But this is be- 
cause their worth is, in our opinion, such that not only 11lUst 
one for their own sakes wish to see it turned to 1110re adyan- 
tage, but others, froln whorn they are now separated, would 
greatly gain by conjunction with theIn, and our whole collec- 
tive force of growth and progress be thereby inl1neasurably 
increased. In short, 111Y one feeling ",hen I regard theIn, is 
a feeling, not of ill-will, but of regret at waste of power; 
IllY one desire is a desire of conlprehension. 
TIut the waste of power U1ust continue, and the compre- 
hension is inlpossible, so long as Puritanisnl Ì1nagines itself 
to possess, in its two or t
ree signal doctrines, what it calls 
tIle gospel; so long as it constitutes itself separately on 
the plea of setting forth purely the gospel, which it thus 
imagines itself to have seized; so long as it judges others 
as not holding the gosþel, or as holding additions to it and 
variations fron1 it. 'rhis fatal self-righteousness, grounded 
on a false conceit of knowledge, 111akes conlprehension 
inlpossible; because it takes for granted the possession of 
the truth, and the power of de
iding how others yiolate 
it ; and this is a position of superiority, and suits conquest 
rather tha11 c0111prehension. 
1'he waste of power frolll not including the Puritans 
in the national Church is Ineasured by the nun1ber and 
value of elenlents which Puritanisrn could supply to- 
wards the collective growth of the whole body. 1
he 
national Church would grow lnore vigorous]y towards a 
higher stage of insight into religious truth, and consequently 
towards a greater perfection of practice, if it had these ele- 
1l1ents; and this is why we wish for the Puritans i11 the 
ChUlCh. But, Puritanis111 has refused to contribute to the 
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C01l11110n growth, 111
inly bec
use it believes that a ccrt:1in 
set of opinions or schen1e of theologic
l doctrine is the gosþel ; 
that it is possible and profit
blc to extract this, and that 
J>uritans h
ve done so; and that it is the duty of n1e
, who 
like themsdves h
ve extracted it, to separate thelnselves 
frOll1 t!1vse who have not, and to set thcn1selves apart that 
they 111ay profess it purdy. 
'1'0 di"abuse the111 of this error, which, by preventing 
c
llcctive life, prevents also collective growth, it is nccessary 
to show then1 th'lt their e,tracted scheme of theological 
doctrine is not really the gosþel; and that at any r
te, there.. 
fore, it is not worth their while to separ
te the1l1selves, and 
to frustr
te the hope of growth in COlnmon, luerely for this 
schenle's sake. And even if it were true, as they allege, 
that the nation:!l and historic Churches of Christendonl do 
equally with Puritanis111 hold this SChe111e, or main parts of 
it, still it would be to Puritanisll1, and not to the historic 
Churches, that in showing the in\'
lidity and unscriptural- 
ness of this scheme we should address ourselves, because 
the Puritan Churches found their ,"ery e
istence on it, and 
the hi"toric Churches do not. And not founding their exist- 
ence on it, nor falling into separatisnl for it, the historic 
Churches ha,-e a collective life which is very considerable, 
and a power of growth, even in respect of the very schcnlc 
of doctrine in <!uestion, supposing thenl to hold it, far 
greater than any which the Puritan Churches show, but which 
would hc yct greater and Inore fruitful still, if the historic 
Churches cOInbined the large and admirable contingent of 
Puritanis111 with their own forccs. Therefore, as we h
vc 
said, it is out of no sort of tnalice or ill-will, but frOlU estee111 
for their fine qualities and frOln desire for their help, that 
,\e have 
ddre5sed oursdvcs to the Puritans. \\"e propose 
to conlpkte now our dealings with this subject by showing 
how, as a 11latter 
f f
ct, the Church of England (which is 
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the historic Church practically in question so far as Puritan- 
ism is concerned) seenlS to us to have displayed with respect 
to those very tenets which we have criticised, and for \yhich 
we are said to have unfairly l11ade Puritanism alone respon- 
sible, a continual power of growth which has been wanting 
to the Puritan congregations. This we propose to show 
first; and we will show secondly, how, fr0111 the very theory 
of a his
oric or national Church, the probability of this 
greater power of growth See111S to follow, that we Ina)' try 
and C0111111end that theory a little n10re to the thoughts and 
favour of our Puritan friends. 
The two great Puritan doctrines which we have criticised 
at such length are the doctrines of predestination and justi- 
fication. Of the aggressive and u1ilitant Puritanisn1 of our 
people, predestination has, ahnost up to the present day, 
been the favourite and distinguishing doctrine; it was the 
doctrine which Puritan flocks greedily sought, which Puritan 
111inisters powerfully preached, and called others carnal 
gosþt:llers for not preaching. 'This Geneva doctrine aCC0111- 
panied the (;eneva discipline. Puritanisln's first great \\'ish 
and endeavour was to establish both the one and the other 
absolutely in the Church of England, and it becall1e non- 
conforn1ing because it failed. N ow, it is well known that 
the High Church divines of the seventeenth century were 
Arn1inian, that the Church of England was the stronghold 
of Anl1inianis111, and that Ar111inianisnl is, as we have said, 
an effort of ulan's practical good sense to get rid of what 
is shocking to it in Calvinisnl. And enlinentJy worthy of 
rell1ark is the constant pressure applied by Puritanisn1 upon 
the Church of England, to put the Calvinistic doctrine lllore 
distinctly into her fOrll1ularies, and to tie her up ll10re strictly 
to this doctrine; the constant resistance offered by the Church 
of England, and the large degrLe in which N onconfornlity 
is really due to this cause. 
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Evcrybody knows how far Nonconfornlity is due to 
the Church of Fngland's rigour in ilnposing an explicit 
declaration of adhcrcnce to her fonnularies. But only a 
few, who ha\ c searched out the nlatter, know how far 
N onconfornlity is due, also, to the Church of England's 
invincible reluctance to narrow hcr large and loose for- 
Inularics to the strict Cah'ini
tic scnse dear to Puritan- 
ism. Yet this is what the record of conferences shows 
at kast as signally as it shows the donlineering spirit 
of the 11Igh Church clergy; but our current political his- 
tori
s, written always with an anti-ecclesiastical bias, which 
is natural enough, inasl11tlch as the Church party was not 
the party of civil liberty,lea,'es this singularly out of sight. 
Yct there is a vcry catena of testÍ1nonics to prove it j to 
show u
, frol11 Elin1beth's reign to Charles the Second's, 
Cah-inislll, as a power both within and without the Church 
of England, trying to get decisi,.e cOl1llnand of her fonnu- 
larics; and the Church of England, with thc instinct of a 
body nleant to li,.e and grow, and axerse to fettcr and engage 
its futurc, 
teadily resisting. 
The Lal11bcth 4\rticles of 1595 exhihit Cah-inis111 potent- 
in the Church of England herself, and anlong the bishops 
of thc Church. True j but could it cstablish itself thcre? 
:\ 0; the Lanlbcth .Articles were recallcd and supprcssed, 
and .\rchbishop \rhitgift was thrcatcned with the penaltics 
of a frlclllll/Lire for having published thenl. Again, it was 
usual fro111 1552 onwards to print in the English Bibles 
a catechisnl asserting the Calvinistic doctrine of absolute 
dection and rcprobation. In thc first Bibles of the autho- 
riscd version this catechis111 appeared; but it was rCllloved 
in 16 I 5. Y <.:t the Puritans had tHet J a111CS the First, at his 
accession in 1603, with the pctition that t//trc: 1Jlay be all 
uniformity of dodriJle jrescri/1fd; 111eaning an uniforn1Íty in 
this 
cnse of strict Calvinisnl. l'hus froll1 the ,"cry C0111- 
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nlencenlent the Church, as regards doctrine, was for open- 
ing ; Puritanislll was for narrowing. 
1
hen can1e, in 1604, the IIanlpton Court Conference. 
Here, as usual, political historians reproach the Church with 
having conceded so little. These historians, as we have 
said, think solely of the Puritans as the religious party 
favourable to civil liberty, and on that account they favour 
Puritanis111 in its disputes with the Church. But, as regards 
freedonl of thought and truth of ideas, what was it that the 
Church was pressed by Puritanisnl to concede, and what 
was the chJ.racter and tendency of the Church's refusal? 
The first Puritan petition at this Conference was 'that the 
doctrille of the Church lnight be preserved in purity accord- 
ing to God's \Yord.' That is, according to the Calvinistic 
interpretation put upon God's \V ord by Calvin and the 
Puritans after hin1; an interpretation which we have shown 
to be erroneous and unscriptural. 'This Calvinistic doctrine 
of predestination the Puritans wanted to plant hard and fast 
in the Church's fornlularies, and the Church resisted. The 
Puritan foreman cOlllplained of the loose worJing of th
 
Thirty-nine Articles because it allowed an escape fron1 the 
strict doctrine of Calvinisnl, and nloved that the Lanlbeth 
Articles, strictly Calvinistic, Inight be inserted into the Book 
of 
\rticles. The Bishops resisted, and here are the words 
of their spokeslnan, the Bishop of London. 'The Bishop 
of London answered, that too Inany in those days, neglect- 
ing holiness of life, laid all their religion uþ01l þredestination, 
-" If I shall be saved, I shall be saved," which he ter111ed a 
desperate doctrine, showing it to be contrary to good divi- 
nity, which teaches us to reason rather ascelldelldo than descell- 
del/do, thus: "I live in obedience to God, in love with lilY 
neighbour, I follow 111Y vocation, &c" therefore I trust that 
God hath elected 11le and predestinated me to salvation ; " 
not thus, which is the usual course of argU111ent: "God 
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hath prcdestinatcd and chosen 111e to life, therefore, though 
I sin ne,'cr so gric\"ously, I shall not be daIllned, for WhOIB 
he once lovcth he lo\'eth to the end." , \rho \\ ill deny that 
this resistance of the Church to the Puritans, who, la)'illg all 
their rt'l(r,ioll UPO/l prfdcstiJ/atioJl, wanted to 111ake the Church 
do the sa111C, was as f:lvourable to growth of thought and to 
sound philosophy, as it W
iS consonant to good scnse? 
".c havc already, in the forcgoing treatisc, quoted fronl 
the cOlnplaints against the Church by the Conlnlittee of 
] >i\"ines appointcd by the IIouse of lords in I 6..p, when 
Puritanisll1 was strongly in the ascendant. SOlne in the 
Church teach, say th
 Puritan conlplainers, 'that good works 
are concauscs with faith in the act of justification; some 
ha'"c oppugncd thc ccrtitude of sah"ation ; sonle have Inain- 
tained that the I.ord's day is kept 111erely by ecclesiastical 
constitution; S0l11e have defended the whole gro
s substance 
of .\nninianisnl, that the act of conversion depends upon 
the concurrence of 111en's free will; sonle haye denied 
original sin; sonle have broached out of Socinus a nlost 
uncol11fortable and desperate doctrine, that late repentance, 
-that is, upon the last bed of sickness,-is unfruitful.' 
Such is the conlplaint; and what we insist upon is, that 
the growth and moven1ent of thought, on religious n1atters, 
are here shown to be in the Church; and that on these 
two cardinal doctrincs of predestination and justifica- 
tion, \\ ith which \\ e are accused of unfairly saddling 
Puritanisnl alone, Puritanislll did really want to 111ake the 
national religion hinge, while the Church did not, but 
rcsisted. · 
The resistance of the Church \\ L::; at that tin1e 'an- 
quished, not by importing strict Calvinisn1 into thc Prayer 
Book, but by casting Ollt thc Prayer Hook altogether. Ðy 
ordinancc in I6.J5 the use of the Prayer Book, which fur 
churches had already been forbidden, was forbiddcn also for 
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all priyate places and falnilies; any copies to be round in 
churches were to be delivered up, and heavy penalties were 
inlposed on persons retaining thenl. 
'Ye COll1e next to the occasion where the Church is 
thought to have nlost decisively shown her unyieldingness,- 
. the Savoy Conference i11 1661, after King Charles the 
Second's restoration. The question was, what alterations 
were to be nlade in the Prayer Book, so as to enable the 
Puritans to use it as well as the Church party. Having in 
yiew doctrine and free developnlent of thought, we say 
again it was the Puritans who were for narrowing, it was the 
Churclunen who were for keeping open. Their heads full 
of these tenets of predestination, original sin, and justifica- 
tion, which we are accused of charging upon thenl exclu- 
sively and unfairly, the Puritans c0111plain that the Church 
Liturgy seenlS very defective,-why? Because' the systenls 
of doctrine of a church should sununarily conlprehend all 
such doctrines as are necessary to be believed,' and the liturgy 
does not set down these explicitly enough. For instance, 
'the Confession,' they say, 'is very defective, not clearly 
expressing original sin. The Catechisnl is defective as to 
n1any necessary doctrines of our religion, sonle even of the 
essentials of Christianity not being lnentioned except in the 
Creed, and there not so explicit as ought to be in a: cate- 
chisni.' And what is the answer of the bishops? It is the 
answer of people with an instinct that this definition and 
explicitness delnanded by the Puritans are inco111patible with 
the conditions of life of a historic church. 'The Church,' 
they say, 'hath been careful to put nothing into the Liturgy 
but that which is either evidently the ,V ord of God, or what 
hath been generally received in the Catholic Church. The 
CatechisUl is not intended as a whole body of divinity.' The 
})uritans had requested that 'the Church prayers l11ight con
 
tain 110thÙlg qllestÙJJled l
t
 Piolls, learlled, filld orthodox þer- 
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JOIIS.' Seizing on this expression, wherein is contained the 
ground of that seþalatism for opinio/ls which we hold to b
 
.50 fatal not only to Church life out also to the natural 
growth of religious thought, the bishops ask, and in the very 
lan!!uage of good sense: '\Yho are piOllJ, lca rn ed, and ortho- 
dox ft'rsons I ...\re we to take for such all who shall confi- 
dently attinn theillselves to be such? If by orthodox be 
lllcant those who adher
 to Scripture and the Catholic con- 
sent of antiquity, w
 do not yet know that any part of our 
Liturgy has becn questioned by such. It was the wisdonl of 
our refonl1crs to draw up sllell a liturgy as llcitht'r l
olllanist 
1lor PrOIcJtallt could jllJt/y excejt against. Pcrsons want the 
book to be altered for their own satisfaction.' 
This allegation of the bishops respecting the character 
of the Liturgy is undoubtedly true, for the Puritans thenl- 
seh es exprcssly adll1itted its truth, and urged this as a reason 
for altering the Liturgy. It is in consonance with what is so 
often said, and truly said, of the Thirty-nine 6\rticles, that 
they are articles (1 þll7ce. This, indeed, lllakes the ...-\rticles 
scientitÎcally worthless. 
[etaphysical propositions, such as 
thcy in the Inain are, drawn up with a studied design for their 
bcing vague and loose, can have no Inetaphysical yalu<:. 
But no one then thought of doing without nletaphysical 
articles; so to 111ake thenl articles of peace showed a true 
conception of the conditions of life and growth in a church. 
The readiness to put a lax scnse on subscription is a proof 
of the saIne disposition of Inind. Chillingworth's judgll1Cnt 
about the 11leaning of subscriptio11 is well known. ' For the 
Church of England, I anl persuaded that the constant doc- 
trine of it is so pure and orthodox, that whosoever belie,'es 
it and li,.cs according to it, undoubtedly he shall be sa,.ed; 
and that there is no crror in it which luay 11ccessitate or 
,\ arrant any 111an to disturb the pe
ce or renounce the conl- 
nlunion of it. This ill Ill)' o/,illi(Jn Ù all Ihatl!i Í111fI/dt'd /11' 
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subscriptioJ!.' i\nd Laud, a very dIfferent 111an fro111 Chilling- 
worth, held on this point a like opinion with hinl. 
Certainly the Church of England was in no hun10ur, at 
the tillle of the Savoy Conference, to deal tenderly with the 
Puritans. It was too 111uch disposed to show to the Puritans 
the sanle sort of tenderness which the Puritans had shown 
to the Church. The nation, llloreover, was nearly as ill- 
disposed as the Church to the Puritans; and this proves 
well what the narrowness and tyrannousness of Puritanis111 
d0111inant had really been. But the Church undoubtedly 
said and did to Puritanisnl after the Restoration 111uch that 
was harsh and bitter, and therefore inexcusable in a Christian 
church. Exan1ples of Churchll1en so. speaking and dealing 
lllay be found in the transactions of 166 I ; but perhaps the 
1110st offensive exan1ple of a Churchn1an of this kind, and 
who deserves therefore to be studied, is a certain Dr. Jane, 
l
egius Professor of Divinity at Oxford and Dean of Glou- 
cester, who was put forward to thwart 1
illotson's projects of 
c0111prehension in 1689. _\ certain nun1ber of T)r. Janes 
there have always been in the Church. There are a certain 
nunlber of theIl1 in the Church now, and there always will 
be a certain nU1l1ber of then1. No Church could exist with 
u1any of theln ; but one should haye a san1ple or two of 
thell1 always before one's 111Índ, and ren1enlber how to the 
excluded party a few, and those the worst, of their excluders, 
are always apt to stand for the whole, in order to c01l1prehend 
the fun bitterness and resentment of Puritanislll against the 
Church of En
land. Else one would be inclined to say, 
after attentively and ilnpartially observing the two parties, 
that the persistence of the Church in pressing for conforn1Ïty 
arose, not as the political historians have it, frOlll the lust 
of haughty ecclesiastics for dOll1inion and for in1posing 
their law on the vanquished, but fron1 a real sense that their 
fonnularies were Dlade so large and open, and the sense put 
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upon suhscription to thenl was so indulgcnt, that any reason- 
able lnan could honcstly confornl; and that it was pcr- 
\"crseness and detcrmination to impose thcir special ideas on 
the Church, and to narrow the Church's latitude, which Blade 
the Puritans stand out. 
Kay, and it was with the wording of the Prayer J300k as 
it was with its doctrine; the Church took the side which 
1110St c0l1ll11ands the sympathy ofliberal-111inded 111en. Baxter 
had his rival Prayer Book which he proposed to substitute 
for the old one. And this is how thc 'H.efonl1ed Liturgy' 
was to begin : 'Eternal, inconlprehensible and invisible God, 
infinite in power, wisdonl and goodness, dwelling in the light 
which no lllan can approach, where thousand thousands 
Ininistcr unto thee, and ten thousand tinlCS tcn thousand 
stand beforc thee,' &c. This, I say, was to have takcn thc 
place of our old friend, Dt'ar/y be/ul'cd brethren; and herc, 
again, we can hardly refuse approyal to the Church's resis- 
tance to Puritan inno,-ations. \Ye could wish, indeed, the 
Church had shown the salnc largeness in consenting to reIa\: 
ccrcnloniès, which she showed in refusing to tightcn doglua, 
or to spoil diction. \\'orse still, the angry wish to Òrh'è by 
,-ioknce, when the othcr party will not nlo,-e by reason, 
finally no doubt appears; and the Church has llluch to 
Llanle herself for in the .\ct of Cnifonnity. nlalne she 
deserves, and she has had it plentifully; but what has not 
been enough p{'rceh'ed is, that really the con\"iction of her 
own llloderation, openness, and latitude, as regards doctrine, 
St:èlllS to havc fillcd her nlind during her dealin
s with the 
Puritans; and that her inlpatience with the111 was in grc
lt 
11leaSllie impatience at seeing these so ill-appreciated by 
tht:nl. ,. ery ill-appreciated by thenl they certainly were; 
and, as far as doctrine is concerned, the quarrel between the 
Church and Pllritanisnl undoubtedly was, that for the doc- 
trinl's of pcdcstination, original sin, and justification, Puri- 
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tanislll wanted 11lore exclusiye pro111inence, 1110re dognl3.tic 
definition, lnore bar to future escape and developnlent; 
while the Church resisted. 
And as the instinct of the Church always ll1ade her 
avoid, on these three favourite tenets of Puritanisll1, the 
stringency of definition which Puritanisnl tried to force 
upon her, always Inade her leave herself 1'00111 for growth 
in regard to thelll,-so, if we look for the positiye begin- 
nings and first signs of growth, of disengagelnent froln the 
stock notions of popular theology about predestination, 
original sin, and justification, it is anlong Churchnlen, and 
not alnong Puritans, that we shall find theul. Few will 
deny that as to the doctrines of predestination a11d original 
sin, at any rate, the lllind of religious nlen is no longer what 
it was in the seventeenth century or in the eighteenth. There 
has been evident growth and elnancipation; Puritanisnl itself 
no longer holds these doctrines in the rigid way it once did. 
To whonl is this change owing? who were the beginners of 
it ? They were 1l1en using that c0111parative openness of 
lnind and accessibility to ideas which was fostered by the 
Church. 1'he very cOlnplaints which we have quoted frOln 
the Puritan divines prove that this was so. Henry l\Iore, 
saying in the heat of the Calvinistic controversy, what it 
needed insight to say then, but what ahnost everyone's 
COlll1110n sense says l}ow, that 'it were to be wished the 
(luinquarticular pOi11tS were all reduced to this one] na111ely, 
That IlOlle shall be sai'ed 'll/ilhout sincere obedience;' J erelny 
Taylor saying in the teeth of the superstitious popular doc- 
trine of original sin: 'Original sin, as it is at this day COln- 
11lonly explicated, was not the doctrine of the prÏ1nitive 
church; but when Pebgius had puddled the streanl, 81. 
Austin was so angry that he stmnped and puddled it lnore,' 
-this sort of utterance fro111 Churchnlen it was, that first 
introduced into our religious world the current of 1110re 
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ind
pènùent thought concerning the doctrines of predesti- 
nation and origin31 sin, which has now Blade its way even 
alnidst Purit
ns thelnsclves. 
IIere the e111a11cipation has reached the Puritans; but 
it proceeded frolD the Church. 'rhat Puritanisll1 is yet 
emancipated frol11 the popular doctrine of justification can- 
not be ass
rted. On the contrary, the 1110re it loosens its 
hold on the doctrine of predestination the lllore it tighten
 
it on that of justification. \\
 e shaH have occasion by anù 
by to discuss \ r esley's words: 'Ilead tholt solely tile blood 0.1 
thtJ C01'ena/lt, the raJ/som paid for thy prolld stubborll soltl.' , 
and to show how lllodern 1\[cthodisll1 glories in holding 
aloft as its standard this teaching of \\\
sky's, and this 
teaching above .al1. The 111any tracts which h3.\"e lately 
been sent 111e in reference to this subject go all the saIne 
way. Like Luther, they hold that' all heretics have con- 
tinually failed in this one point, that they do not rightly 
understand or know the article of jllstification :' 'do not 
see J (to continue to use Luther's words,) 'that by none 
other sacrifice or offering could God's fièrce anger be a p- 
}leased, but by the prccious blood of the Son of God. ' That 
this doctrine is founded upon an entire 111isu11derstanding of 
St. Paul's writings we have shown; that there is now very 
visible a tendency in the 111inds of religious people to outgrow 
it, is true, but whcrc alone does this tendency 111anifcst itself 
with any steadincss or power? In the Church. The inevi- 
table nl0\'cment of growth will in tin1e extend itself to 1 )uri- 
tanisnl also. I.ct it be renlclnbered in that day that not only 
docs the nlovenlent come to Puritanislll fronl the Church, 
but it conles to Churcll111en of our century frolH a seed of 
growth and Ùc\"e1opn1cnt inherent in the Church, and which 
\\.1S ll1anifest in the Church long ago. 
That the accompanimcnts of the doctrine of justifica- 
tion,-the h:ncts of convcrsion, ins
antancous sanctifìc
tion, 
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assurance, and sinless perfection,-tenets which are not the 
essence of "\\1 esley, but which are the essence of \\1" esleyan 
1Iethodisnl, and which have in thenl so nluch that is delu. 
sive and da
gerous,-that these should have been discern- 
ingly judged by that lnixture of piety and sobriety which 
111arks Anglicans of the best type, such as Bishop \Vilson,l 
will surprise no one. Years before "\ \'" esley was born, the 
fontal doctrine itself,- "\\1" esley's 'Plead tholt solely the blood 
of the tOZ'eJlallt.' '-had been criticised by Hanlnlond thus, 
and the signal of deliverance frOlH the Lutheran doctrine 
of justification given: 'The solifidian looks upon his faith 
as the utlnost accon1plishlnent and end, and not only as 
the first elelnents of his task, which is the sl/þerstrltctillg of 
good life. 1'he solifidian belieyes hilllself to have the only 
.. 
sanctified necessary doctrines, that having thenl renders his 
condition safe and every n1an who believes thenl a pure 
Christian professor. In respect of solifidianis111 it is worth 
renlenlbering what Epiphanius observes of the prÏ1nitive 
tilnes, that 71..,i(kediless 'i('as tile Ollly /lere.
J', that inlpious and 
pious liying divided the whole Christian world into erroneous 
and orthodox.' 
In point of fact, therefore, the historic Church in England, 
110t existing for special opinions but proceeding by develop- 
Ulent, has shown Inuch greater freedonl of nlind as regards 
the doctrines of election, original sin, and justification, than 
the N onconfor111ists have; and has refused, in spite of Puri- 
tan pressure, to tie herself too strictly to these doctrines, to 
Blake theln all in all. She th ùS both has been and is 1110re 
serviceable than Puritanisnl to religious progress; because 
the" separating for opinions, which is proper to Puritanis111, 


1 For example, "hat an antidote to the perilous :\Iethodist doctrine 
of instantaneous sanctification is this saying of Bishop 'Yilson: 'He 
who fancies that his mind may effcctually be changed in a short time, 
deceiyes himself.' 
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ri,"c s the s
pJ.ratist to thJ
e opinions, 
nJ is thus opposed 
to that ùcvclopmc:lt and gradual c:-..hiuiting of the fl:lI 
cnse 
of the Bible an J Christianity, wh:ch i.; l:
sènti.ll to J e1igiolls 
progr\..'s
. To 
epJ.ratc fur the ùoctrine uf prcdcstination, of 
justification, of scriptural church-disciJ>lin'
, i;.; to 02 false to 
the iJea of dcyelol'lncnt, to il11:lginc that you can sl:i/e the 
absolute sen
e of Scripture flOI11 yonr own present point of 
yie\\, anù to cut yourself off fruln growth anù gradual illun1Ï- 
nation. 'fhat a compariso11 between the course things han
 
taken in Puritanisl11 and in the Church gau; to IJrO\"C the 
truth of this as a l11atter of fact, is what I h
ve been trying 
tù show hitherto; in what follows I purpose to show how, 
as a nlatter of theory and antecedent likelihood, it seems 
probJ.ble and natural that so this sho:'llJ be. 

\ historic Church cannot choose but allow the principle 
of dcvelopnlent, for it is written in its institution; and histo:y. 

\n admirable write:-, in a book which is one of hiç; h
ast 
known works, but which contains, perhaps, eyen a greater 
nUluber of profound and \"all1abl
 ideas than any other one 
of them, has set forth, both pelsuasin
ly and truly, the Ï1n- 
pression of this sort which Church-history cannot but con- 
yey. ' \\ge have to account,' says Cardinal l\eW111an in his 
Essay 011 Dc: i:e/o/, III 01 I, 'for that apparent \'ariation anù 
growth of doctrine w hich ell1barra
se:; us when we would 
consult history for the true idea of Christianity. The in- 
crease anù l::\pansion of the Christia11 creed and ritual, anù 
the yariations which hayc attended the process in the case 
of individual writers and churches, arc the necessary attend. 
ants on any philosophy or polity which takes possession of 
the intellect anù heart, and has had any wide or e
tcnded 
don1inion. FrolH the nature of the hUlnan 1l1ind, tinle is 
neces
ary for the full comprehension and perfection of great 
iJl'as. The highest anù 1110St wonùerful truths, though <'0111- 
11lunieated to the worlù once for all by in')l'irèd tcachcr
, 
II 
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could not be c0111prehènded all at once by the recipients; 
but, as adnlÏttcd and transll1itted by Ininds not inspired, and 
through 1l1edia which were hU1l1an, have required only the 
longer tilne and deeper thought for their full elucidation.' 
_-\.nd again: 'Iùeas ll1ay rel11ain when the expression of 
thein is indefinitely varied. Nay, one cause of corruption 
in religion is the refusal to follow the course of doctrine as 
it 1110ves on, and an obstinacy in the notions of the past. 
So our Lord found his people precisians in their obedience 
to the letter; he condenlned theln for not being led on 
to its spirit,-that is, its developlnent. The Gospel is the 
developnlent of the Law; yct what difference seenlS wider 
than that which separates the unbending rule of J\Ioses fr0111 
the grace and truth \yhich canlC by Jesus Christ? 'rhe 
Inore claÏ1n an idea has to be considered liying, the lnore 
yarious will be its aspects; and the 11lore social and political 
is its nature, the nlore c0111plicated and subtle will be its 
developlnents, and the longer and 1110re eyentful win be its 
coursc. Such is Christianity.' 
 \nd yet once lllore : 'It 111ay 
be objected that inspired docunlellts
 such as the Holy Scrip- 
tures, at once detenl1i
e doctrine without further trouble. 
But they were intended to crcate all idea, and that idea is not 
in the sacred text, but in the nlind of the reader; and the 
question is, whether that idea is conllnunicated to hiIn in 
its conlpleteness and Ininute accuracy on its first apprehen- 
sion, or expands in his heart and intellcct, and COl1leS to 
perfection in the course of tÎlne. If it is said that inspira- 
tion supplied the place of this developnlent in the first re- 
cipients of Christianity, still the tÍ1ne at length canle when 
its recipients ceased to be inspired; and on these recipients 
the revealed truths would fall as in other cases, at first 
"aguely and generally, and would afterwards be completed 
by developnlents.' 
rrhe notion thus adlnirahly expounded of a gradual 
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understanding of the Bible, a progressive dcvclopnlent of 
Christianity, is the sanle which was in Bishop nutler's Inind 
when he laid down in his A lla/og)' that 'the BiLle contains 
ulan)' truths as yet undiscoyered.' '..\nd as,' he says, 'the 
wholc schenle of Scripture is not yet understood, so, if it 
c'-er conlCS to be understood, before the rcstitution of all 
things and without 111iraculous interpositions, it Blust be in 
the sanlC way as natural lnowledge is come at,-Ly the 
continuance and pro.;rcss of learning and of liberty, anù by 
particular persons attenùing to, conlparing, and pursuing 
intÏ1nations scattered up and down it, whic.h arè oyerlookeù 
anù disregarded by the generality of the \\ orId. For this is 
the way in which all ilnpron:ments are Inade; Ly thought- 
ful nlen's tracing on oLscure hints, as it werc, dropped as 
by nature acciùentally, or which Seelll to come into our 
11linds by chance.' A.nù again: 'Our e:\ist'
nce is not only 
successive, as it Blust be of necessity, but onc state of Gur 
life and being is appointed by Coù to be a preparation for 
another, anù that to bc the Incans of attaining to another 
succeeding one; infancy to chilùhood, childhood to youth, 
youth to nlature age. 
h
n arc Ïtnpatient and for precipi- 
tating things; but the author of nature appears deliberate 
throughout hi5 operations, acconlplishing his natural ends by 
slow successi\"t_
 stcps. Thus, in the daiJy. course of natural 
providence, (
ùtl operates in thc ycry same ll1anncr as in the 
dispensation of ('hristianity; Inaking one thing subsen-]cnt 
to another, this to sonll:what further; and so on, through 
a progressi,'c 
eries of nleans wluch e\.te!1Ù both l'ackward 
anù furward beyond cur utmost ,iew. (Jf this Inanner of 
operation en:rything we see in the course of nature is as 
Inuch an instance as any part of the (,hristi
ln dispensatio11.' 
.\11 this is ilH.keù incompar
lLI)' wdl saiù; and with 
Can.1in
ll X CWlllan we 111ay, on the 
trenglh of it all, beyond 
any doubt 'fairly conclude that Chri
tian doctrine adlnits 
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of developnlents ;' that' the whole Bible is written on the 
prin
iple of developnlent.' 
Cardinal N ewn1an, indeed, uses this idea in a 111anner 
which, though ingenious, seenlS to us arbitrary and con- 
delnned by the idea itself. He uses it in support of the 
pretensions of the Church of R.o111e to an infallible autho- 
rity on points of doctrine. He says, with 111uch ingenuity, 
to Protestants: 1'he doctrines you receive are no 1110re on 
the face of the Bible, or in the plain teaching of the ante- 
Nicene Church, which alone you consider pure, than the 
doctrines you reject. 1
he doctrine of the Trinity is a de- 
yc10pl11ent, as nluch as the doctrine of Purgatory. Both of 
th('l11 are developn1ents Inade by the Church, by the post- 
N"icene Church. 1
he deter111ination of the Canon of Scrip- 
ture, a thing of vital illlportance to you who acknowledge no 
authority but Scripture, is a developnlent due to the post- 
l\icene Church.-And thus Dr. N CWll1an would c0111pel 
l)rotestants to adlnit that which is, he declares, in itself 
reasonable,-nmnely, 'the probability of the appointnlent in 
Christianity of an external authority to decide upon the true 
dcyelopnlellÌs of doctrir:e and practice in it, thereby sepa- 
rating theln fronl the Blass of luere hUlnan speculation, 
extravagance, corruption, and error, in and out of which 
they grow. 1'his is the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Church, of faith and obedience towards the Church, founded 
on the probability of its never erring in its declarations or 
conl1nands. ' 
N ow, asserted in this absolute way, and extended to 
doctrine as well as discipline, to speculative thought as well 
as to Christian practice, Dr. K ewnlan's conclusion seenlS at 
variance with his own theory of development, and to be 
sOlnething like an instance of what Bishop Butler criticise
 
when he says: '1Ien are in1patient, and for precipitating 
things.' But Dr. N eWlllan has hÏ111self supplied us with a 
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sort of C01l1nlentary on the,;e words of Butler's which is 
worth quoting, hecause it throws n10re light on our po:nt 
than Butler's fcw words can throw on it by then1selvcs. Dr. 
Xewnlan says: 'IJcvclJpn1ent is not an efft
ct of wi
hing 
and resolving, or of forced enthusiasm, or of any nlechanism 
of reasoning, or of any nlere subtlety of intellect; but comes 
('f its own innate power of expansion within the nlir.d in its 
season, though with the use of rel1e
ion and argunlent and 
original thought, more or less as it may happen, with a 
dependence on the ethical growth of the mind itself, and with 
a rel1cx influence upon it.' 
It is inlpossible to point out nlore sagaciously and C'\.- 
pressi\-c1y the natural, spontaneou
, frce dJaracter of true 
devclopnlent; how such a deydopnlent must follow laws 
of its own, nlay often require vast reriods of time, cannot 
be hurried, cannot be stopped. . \nd so far as Christianity 
dcals,- as, in its nletaphysical theology, it does a
undantly 
deal,-with thought and speculation, it nlust surely be 
admitted that for its truc and ultimate de\ elopmcnt in this 
line 1110re time is required, and other conditions have to be 
fulfilled, than we have had alreadv. So far as Christian 
doctr:ne contains speculative philosophical ideac;, ne\"er since 
its origin ha\'e the conditions heen present for detennining 
these adequately' certainly not in the nledia:val Church, 
which so dauntlessly stro\-c to detennine thenl. . \nd there- 
fore on evcry Creed and Council is judgnlent passed in 
Bishop Butler's sentence: ' The Bible cO/ltai/ls mall)' trllt IS 
as J'eI 1illdiscOí.'(red.' 
The Christian religion has practice for its great end and 
ainl ; but it raises, as anyone can see, and as Church-history 
proves, nunlerous and great questions of philosophy and of 
scientific critici
nl. "-ell, for the true elucidation of such 
qucstions, and for their final solution, tinlC and fa\-ourablc 
dcveloping conditions are confLt::,edly necc::-:-ary. FrotH the 
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end of the apostolic age and of the great fontal burst of 
Christianity, down to the present tinle, have such conditions 
eyer existed in the Christian C0111111unities, for detennining 
adequately the questions of philosophy and scientific criti- 
cis111 which the Christian religion raises? God, creatio1l, 'will, 
ezil, at01lell/ellt, Í1/lIllortality,-these tcrn1S and 111any morc 
of the saIne kind, however 11luch they 111ight in the Bible be 
used in a concrete and practical n1anner, yet plainly had in 
then1selves a provocation to abstract thought, carried with 
the111 the occasions of a criticis111 a11d a philosophy, which 
nlust sooner or later Inake its appearance in the Church. 
It did 111ake its appearance; and the question is whether it 
has ever yet appeared there under conditions favourable to 
its true developnlent. Surely this is best elucidated by con- 
sidering whether questions of criticis111 and philosophy in 
general ever had one of their happy 1110111ents) their tiines for 
successful developluent, in the early and 11lÍddle ages of 
Christendo111 at all, or have had one of thenl in the Christian 
churches, as such, since. ....\11 these questions hang together, 
and the tilne that is i111proper for solving one sort of thenl 
rightly is Ï1l1proper also for solving the others. 
Surely, then, historic criticisln, criticis111 of style, criticisll1 
of nature, no one would go to the early or nliddle ages of the 
Church for illun1ination on these nlatters. How, therefore, 
should those ages deyelop successfully a philosophy of theo- 
logy, or, in other words, a criticis111 of physics and n1etaphysics, 
which involves the three other criticisn1s and more besides? 
Church-theology is an elabora[e attenlpt at a philosophy of 
theology, at a philosophical criticis111. In Greece, before 
Christianity appeared, there had been a favouring period for 
the de\'elopn1ent of such a criticisll1; a considerable 1110ve- 
111ent of it took place, and considerable results were reached. 
'\
hen Christianity bega11, this 1110Ve111ent was in decadence; 
it declined 1110re and lnore till it died quite out; it revived 
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,cry 
lowly, and as it waxed, the 111cdiæyal Church waned. 
The doctrine of universals is a question of philosophy dis- 
cussed in Creccc, and re-discussed in the Iniddle ages. \\.hat- 
en
r light this doctrinc rcccives fronl Plato's treatluent of 
it, or .. \ristotlc 's, in whatcycr state they left it, will anyone 

ay that the X on1Ïnalists anù Rcalists brought any 1110re light 
to it, that they de,.c1oped it in any way, or could dc\'c1op it? 
For the sanlC reason, St. ..\ugustine's criticbnl of God's 
cternal decrees, original sin, and justification, the criticis111 
of St. Thomas 
\quinas on theIn, the decisions of the Church 
on thcln, arc of nccessity, and frOlll the very nature of things, 
inaùequatc, because, being philosophical dcvcloplnents, they 
arc nlaùe in an agc when the forces for true philosophical 
dc,-c1oplnent arc waning or wanting. 
So whcn IIooker says nlost truly: 'Our belief in the 
Trinit
r, the co eternity of the Son of God with his Fathcr, 
the proceeding of thc Spirit fronl the Fathcr and the Son, 
with other principal points thc necessity whereof is hy 
none denied, arc notwithstanding in Scripturc nowhere to 
be found hy express literal nlention, only dcduccd they 
arc out of Scripture by collection; '-when Hooker thus 
points out, what is undoubtedly the truth, that these 
Church-doctrines are dcyc1oplllents, we Inay add this 
other truth equally undoubted, - that bcing phillJsoþhlt:al 
dcycloplnent:'\, they arc de,'cloplnents of a kind which 
the Church has nc\ 
r yet had the right conùitions for 
nlaking adcquately, any nlorc than it has had the conditions 
for developing out of what is said in the book of Genesis, 
a truc philosophy of nature, or out of \\ hat is said in the 
}
ook of I >anic1, a truc philosophy of history. It nlatters 
nothing whether thc scientific truth W:1S there, and the 
problc111 was to e\tract it: or not there, and the problcnl 
was to ul1d
r:-;t:1l1d why it was not there, and the relation 
bornc hy wh:lt (,-'as therc to thc 
,'ientitìc truth. The 
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Church had no U1ean'5 of solving either the one probleln 
or the other. And this fron1 no fault at all of the Church, 
but for the S
llne reason that she was unfitted to solve a 
difficulty in Aristotle's Ph)'SlCS or Plato's TiJ/zælls, and to 
detern1
ne the historical value of Herodotus or Livy; 
sÌ1nply fronl the natural operation of the law of develop- 
n1ent, which for success in philosophy and criticislll re. 
quires certain conditions that in the early and lnediæval 
Church were not to be found. 
..\nd when the Uìoven1ent of philosophy and criticisnl 
caIne with the Renascence, this U10ven1ent was ahnost 
entire! y outside the Churches, whether Catholic or Protes- 
tant, and not inside thenl. It worked in n1en like Descartes 
and Bacon, and not in ll1èn like Luther and Calvin; so that 
the doctrine of these two en1inent personages, Luther and 
Calvin, so far as it was a philosophical and critical develop. 
111ent fron1 Scripture, had no nlore likelihood of being an 
adeguate development than the doctrine of the Council of 
Trent. And so it has gone on to this day. Philosophy 
and criticisnl have beconle a great power in the world, and 
inevitably tend to alter and develop Church-doctrine, so far 
as this doctrine is, as to a great extent it is, philosophical 
and critical. Yet the seat of the developing force is not in 
the Church itself, but elsewhere; its influences filter strug- 
glingly into the Church, and the Church slowly absorbs 
and incorporates then1. .A.nd whatever hinders their filter- 
ing in and becolning incorporated, hinders truth and the 
natural progress of things. 
'Yhile, therefore, we entirely agree with Dr. Newman and 
with the great Anglican divines"that the whole Bible is written 
on the principle of developnlent, and that Christianity in its 
doctrine and discipline is and nlust be a developtnent of 
the Dible, we yet cannot agree that for the adequate deve- 
lopn1ent of Christian doctrine, so far as theology exhibits 
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this Inetaphysical1y and scientifically, the C:Jurch, whether 
antc-Xiccne or post-
icene, has en:r yet furnished a 
channel. Thought and science follow their own law of 
devclopnlent, tht. yare slowly elaborated in the growth and 
forward pre
surc of hUlnanity, in what Shakespeare calls- 
. . . the prophetic soul 
Of the \\ ide world dreaming on things to come; 
:lnd their ripeness and unripcness, as I >r. X eWlnan 1110st 
truly says, are not an effect of our wishing or rcsoh"ing. 
Rather do they seell1 brought about by a power such as 
Goethe figures hy the ' tit- G(ist or Time-Spirit, and 5t. 
Paul describes as a divine powcr rez't'aliJ/g additions to 
what \\ e possess already. 
But sects of men are apt to be shut up in sectarian 
ideas of their own, and to be less open to new general ideas 
than the n1ain body of nlcn; therefore 
t. Paul in the S
lne 
breath exhorts to unity. ''"hat 111ay justly bc conceded to 
the Catholic Church is, that in her idea of a continuous 
developing power in united Christcndolll to work upon the 
data furnished hy the Bible, and produce new cOlubinations 
frOlu thenl as the growth of tiule required it, she followed 
a true instinct. But the right th1'losophÜal deyclopn1ents 
shc vainly inl30gined herself to have had the powcr to pro- 
duce, and her attempts in this direction were at n10:;t but a 
prophecy of this power, as a1chelny is said to haye been a 
I,rophccy of chernistry. 
Sti11, essentially the Church was not a corporation for 

peculatin
 purposes, hut a corporation for purposes of 
1110r3ol growth and of practice. rerms like God, crtlllitJ//, 
'1t ' l'l/, (('il, aIOllt'1Il011, ÙIIII/(Jrtl1li
J', c\"okc, as we ha\'e said, 
and J11USt evoke, sooncr or later, a philo
ophy; but to c\"oke 
this was the accident and not the cs')cncc of Christianity? 
\rhat, then, was the essence? 
Sir J ames 
kphcn, a writer as unlike Dr. X ewnlan as it 
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is possible to c011ceive, has told us. In an article in 
Fraser's _11a"ça::;Ùu:,-an article written with great vigour and 
acuteness,-this writer advises us to return to Paley, who111 we 
were beginning to neglect, because the real inlportant essence, 
he says, of Christianity, or rather, to quote quite literally, 
, the only fonn of Christianity which is worthy of the serious 
consideration of rational lnen, is Protestantislll as stated by 
Paley and his school.' And why? 'Because this Protes- 
tantisn1 enables the saint to provc to the worldly n1an that 
Christ threatened hÌ1n with hell-fire, and proved his power 
to threaten by rising fr0111 the dead and ascending into 
heaven: alld these allegatiolls are the fUJldamental assertiolls 
of Cllristiallit)'.' 
N ow it 11lay be said that this is a very contracted view 
of 'the unsearchable riches of Christ;' but we will not 
quarrel with it. 
 \nd this for several reasons. In the first 
place, it is the vicwoften taken by popular theology. In the 
second place, it is the view best fitted to serve its DenthanlÍte 
auth
r's object, which is to get Christianity out of the way 
altogether. In the third place, its shortness gives us courage 
to try a11d do what is the hardest thing in the world, nalnely, 
to pack a statenlcnt of the u1ain drift of Christianity into a 
few lines of nearly as short cOlllpass. 
\Vhat then was, in brief, the Christian _ gospel, or 'good 
uews'? It was this: TIle killgdolll of God is (Ollle lOltO )'Olt .' 
]'he power of Jesus upon the Inultitl1des who heard hiln 
gladly was not that, by rising frOUl the dead and ascending 
into heaven, he .enabled the sa
nt to prove to the worldly 
nlan the certainty of hell-fire (for he had not yet done so), 
but that lie talked to tlzem a/Jout the kingdoJll of God. l And 


I Xothing can h
 more certain th
n that the f.'//lgdol/l 0/ God meant 
originally, and \\ as understood to mean, a Messianic kingdom speedily 
tl) appear; and that to this idea of the b"/lgdol/l is due much of the 
effect which its preaching exercised on thc imagination of the fìr
t 
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how was this conlC to Inankind? Bccause þ'j'lIs is (Ollie to 
Jtl'i" hÙ f{t,/,k from tht ir 
'il/s. .. \n<1 how does Jesus saxc us 
frOln our 
ins? By tcaching us to tal.'
 his )'91.'ê uþOJl /IS, 10 
do GOlfs 'il't"!l, anti to lost' 01lr lift: fur the j/{rþ{Jse of Sa'i'Ùlg it. 
On this found.ltion arose the Chri
tian Church, and not 
on any founùation of spcculativc nlctaphysics. It was in- 
c\'itable that the specuIati,-e 1l1ctaphrsics shoulò conle, but 
they were not thc foundation. \rhen thcy caIne, the d.lngcr 
of the Christi
ul Church was that she 
hould takc thenl for 
the foundation. The Chrbtians who werc built on the real 
foundation, who werc united in the joy of Christ's good 
news, naturally, as they canlC to know of one another's 
l'
istence. as their rebtions with one another nlultiplied, as 
thc scn"c of sYlllpathy in the po
session of a comrnon 
treasure dcepencù,-natural1y, I say, drew t0gcther in one 
body, with an organisation growing out of the needs of a 
t!ro\\ ing body. I t is quitc ckar that thc 1110re strongly 
Christians felt their COl1l1non business in setting forwarù 
upon earth, through Christ's spirit, the kingdOln of God, the 
nlore they would be drawn to coalesce into onc society 
for this busincs
, with thc natural and true notion that the 
acting together in this way offers to 111en greater helps for 


generation of Chri...ti
U1'" But nothing is morc certain, also, than that 
\\ hile the enll itself, the 
ll:Ssianic J..ingdom, \\ as nece
sarily something 
intangible anll future, the (Lla)' to the end, the doin
 the \\ ill of God by 
intently fo))o\\ ing the voice of the moral conscience, in those dutie=-" 
ahove a11, for \\ hich there wac:o then in the \\ mId the mo..,t crying need, 
-the dutilS of humh)ene
s, 
cJf-denial, pllrenös, ju.,tic
, ch.uity,- 
hecame from the very first in the teaching of J eSll
 \..)il1ethin
 so e\"cr- 
prec;ent and practical, an(1 so a..;.;ociated \\ ith the ö..,ence of J esu') 
himself, that the .l'a)' to the J..ingdom grew insL})ílrahle. in thought, 
from the J..ingdom ihelf, and \\ a
 lnthell iu the 
ame light and charm. 
Then, aftcr a time, as the \"i,ion of an approaching 
Iö
ianic J..ingclom 
\\ as dissipatc(l, the idea of the perfect accompli
hl1lent uf the \\ ill of 
(;()(\ hall to take the room of it, and in its 0\\ n reali..atio!1 to place the 
i<.1eal of the true king(Iom of (
(}d. 
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reaching their aim, presents fewer distractions, and, above 
all, supplies a n10re anin1ating force of synlpathy and 111utual 
a3surance, than the acting separately. Only the sen
e of 
differences greater than the sense of sYll1pathy could defeat 
this tendency. 
Cardinal K eWlnan has told us what an in1pression was 
once nlade upon his n1Ïnd by the sentence: SeC/lrltS jlldica! 
orbis !crrarllll/. I haye shown how, for lnatters of philo- 
sophical judglnent not yet settled but requiring developnlent 
to clear theIn, the consent of the world, at a tinle when this 
cìearing de,.eloplnent cannot haye happened, seen1S to carry 
little or no weight at all; indeed, as to judgnlênt on these 
points, we ll1ight rather be inclined to lay down the very 
contrary of Dr. N ewnlan's affirnlation, and to say: SeclIrus 
delira! orbis terrarlllll. But points of speculative theology 
being out of the question, and the practical ground and 
purpose of Inan's relig
on being broadly and plainly fixed, 
we should be quite disposed to concede to Dr. NeW111an, 
that SCCltrllS colit orbis terrarllJIl ;-those pursue this purpose 
best who pursue it together. For unless prevented by ex- 
traneous causes, they lnanifestly tend, as the history of the 
Church's growth shows, to pursue it together. 
N onconforn1ists are fond of talking of the unity which 
111ay co-exist with separation, and they say: ' There are four 
evangelists, yet one gospel; why should there not be n1any 
separate religious bodies, yet one Church?' But the Four 
Gospels arose out of no thought of di,-ergency ; they were 
not designed as corrections of one prior gospel, or of one 
another; they were concurring testinlonies borne to the 
saIne fact. On the other hand, the several religious bodies 
of Christendo111 plainly grew out of an intention of diyer- 
gency ; clearly they were designed to correct the imperfec- 
tions of one prior church and of each other; and to say of 
things sprung out of discord that they lnay nlake olle because 
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things sprung out of concord 111ay 111aJ...e Olll, is like sa) ing 
that bccause several agree111cnts nlay Inake a pcacc, therc- 
fore scveral wars nlay makc a peacc too. K 0 ; without sonle 
strong nlotivc to the contrary, nlcn united by the pursuit 
of a clearly defincd COlll1110n ainl of irresistible attractiveness 
naturally coalesce; and since they coalesce naturally, they 
are clearly right in coalescing and find their advantagc in it. 
.\11 that Caròinal Xcwlllan has so excellently said about 
dcvcIoPlnent applies hcrc legitinlatc1y and fully. Existence 
justifies additions and stages in e:\istencc. rrhe living 
edifice, planted on the foundation of Christ, could not but 
grow, if it livcd at all. If it grew, it could not but make 
dcveloPlllcnts; and all devc10pnlents not inconsistent with 
the ain1 of its original founùation, and not c:\tcnding beyond 
the 1110ral and practical sphere which was the sphere of its 
original foundation, are Icgitin1atcd by the ycry fact of the 
Church haying in the natural evolution of its life and 
growth nladc then1. A boy does not wear the clothes or 
follow the ways of an infant, nor a Inan those of a boy; 
yet they are all cngaged in the one S
Ulle business of dcvelop- 
ing their growing lif
, and to the clothes to be worn and the 
ways to Dc followed for the purpose of doing this, nature 
will, in general, direct the111 safely. The scn:ral .scattered 
congregations of the first age of Christianity coalesced into 
one c0111munity, just as the sc\'eral scattered Christians had 
earlier still coalesced into congregations. \rhy?-because 
such was the natural course of things. It had nothing in- 
consbtent with the fundall1ental duty of Christians to follow 
Christ; and it \\ as approved by thcir growing anù enlarging 
in it. They de\'elolJed a church-discipline with a hierarchy 
of bishops anò archbishops, which was not that of the first 
tinlCS ; they developed church-usages, such as the practice 
of infant baptisnl, which were not those of the first 
tinlcs; they dcveloped a church-ritual \\ ith cerelllonics 
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which were not those of the first tÎlnes ;-they developed aU 
these, just as they developed a church-architecture which 
was not that of the first times, because they were no longer 
in the first tin1es, and required for their expanding growth 
what suited their own tin1es. 1
hey coalesced with the State 
because they grew by doing so. 'rhey called the faith they 
posscssed in conl111on the Catlto/Ú:, that is, the gcneral or 
universal faith. rrhey de\-eloped, also, as we have seen, 
dogll1a or a theological philosophy. Both doglna and dis- 
ci pline becanle a part of the Catholic faith, or profes:;ion of 
thc general body of Christians. 
Kow to develop a discipline, or fonn of outward life 
for itse1f, the Church, as has been said, had necessarily, 
like every other living thing, the requisite qualifications; 
to develop scientific dogll1a it had not. But even of the 
dogn1a ,,-hich the Church developed it 11lay be said, that, 
froln the very nature of things, it was probably, as con1pared 
with the opposing dognla over which it prevailed, the n10re 
suited to the actual condition of the Church's life, and to 
the due progress of the divine work for which she existed. 
For illsta11ce, whatever Inay be scientifically the rights of 
the question about grace and free-will, it is evident that, 
for the Church of the fifth century, Pelagianislll was the less 
inspiring and edifying doctrine, and the sense of being i1l lite 
dizÙle hand was the feeling which it was good for Christians 
to be fillcd with. '\'11atever lllay be scientifically the lllcrits 
of the dispute between ..Arius and :\thanasius, for the Church 
of their tinle whatever 1110St exalted or seelned to exalt Jesus 
Christ was clearly_ the profitable doctrine, the doctrine nl05t 
helpful to that ulorallife which was the true life of the Church. 
reople, hcwever, thcre werc in abundance who differed 
on points both of discipline and of dogn13. fro1l1 the rule 
which obtained in the Church, and who separated frolll her 
on account cf that differencc. 1
hese were the heretics: 
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seþaratists, as the n
une implies, for the sal...e of opiJ/iolls. 
. \nd the very n
une, therefore, i 111 plies that they were wrong 
in separating, and that the body which held togethcr was 
right; because the Church exists, not for the sake of opinions, 
but for the sake of nloral practice, and a united endeavour 
after this is stron&cr than a broken one. \Takntinians, 
)Iarcionites, )Iontanists, Donatists, 
Ianichæans, X o\-atians, 
Eu tychians, . \ pollinarians, X estorians, . \rians, Pcbgians,- 
if they separated on points of discipline thcy wcrc. wrong, 
because for developing its own fit outward conditions of lifè 
the body of a conll11unity has, as we have seen, a real 
natural power, and individuals are bound to sacrifice their 
fancies to it; if they separated on points of dogma they were 
wrong also, bccause, whilc neither they nor the Church had 
the n1cans of dctcnnining such points adequatcJy, the true 
instinct by in those who, instcad of separating for such 
points, conccded thenl as the Church 5ettkd thcln, and 
found thcir bond ,of union, "here it in truth really was, 
not in not:ons about thc co-cternity of the Son, but in 
Christ's injunction, piJllot...' /lie! 
1 )ocs any onc imagine that all the Church shared ..\u- 
gustinc's speculative opinions about grace and predestina- 
tion? that ulan)' 1l1cmbcrs of it did not rather incline, as a 
Inatter of speculati,.c opinion, to the notions of Pdagius? 
IJoes any pne ilnagine that all who stood with the Church, 
and did not join then1seh.cs to the .\rians, were speculatively 
.\thanasians ? It was not so: but they had a true fèc1ing 
for what purpose the Go
pcl and the Church wcre given 
thcln, and for what they were not given thenl ; they could 
see that 'impious and pious living,' 'lccorJing to that sen- 
tence of Epiphanius we have <luoted fron1 lIanll11cnd, 
'divided the whole Christian world into erroneous and 
orthodox;' and that it was not worth while to suffer then1- 
sdn.:;; to be diviJed for an) thin3 else. 
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And though it will be said that separatists for opInIons 
on points of discipline and dognla have often asserted, and 
sOlnetinles believed, that piety and Íll1piety were vitally con- 
cerned in these points; yet here again the true religious 
instinct is that which discerns,-what is Seldoul so very 
obscure,-whether they are in truth thus yitally concerned 
or not; and, if they are not, cannot be perverted into 
fancying then1 conccrneù and breaking unity for then1. 
1'his, I say, is the true religious instinct, the instinct which 
U10St clearly seizes the essence and ainl of the Christian 
Gospel and of the Christian Church. But fidelity to it leaves, 
also, the way least closed to the adll1ission of true develop- 
nlents of speculative thought, when the tinle is con1e for 
then1, and to the incorporation of these true develop
1ents 
with the ideas and practice of Christians. 
Is there not, then, any separation which is right and 
reasonable ? Yes, separation on plain points of n1orals. 
For these involve the very essence of the Christian Gospel, 
and the very ground on which the Chri,stian Church is built. 
rrhe sale of indulgences, if deliberately instituted and per- 
sisted in by the lllain body of the Church, afforded a valid 
reason for breaking unity; the doctrine of purgatory, or of 
the real presence, did not. 
However, a COSlllopolitan church-order, COll11l1enced when 
the political organisation of Christians was also COSlllopolitan, 
-when, that is, the nations of Europe were politically one 
in the unity of the ROll1an Elnpire, - 111ight well occasion 
difficulties as the nations solidified into independent states 
with a kecn sense of their independent life; so that, the cos- 
Inopolitan type disappearing for civil affairs, and being re- 
placed by the national type, the san1e disappe?lrance and 
replacelnent tended to prevail in ecclesiastical affairs also. 
But this \Vas a political difficulty, not a religious one, and it 
raised no insuperable bar to continued religious union. A 
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Church with 6 \nglican liberties Inight yery wel1, the English 
national spirit being what it i
, have bccn in religious COlll- 
Iuunion with Ronle, anù yet have becn safdy trusted to 
111aintain and develop its national libcrties to any extcnt 
rc<]uired. 
The nloral corruptions of R.onle, on the other hand, were 
a rcal ground for separation. Ùn their account, and solely 
on their account, if thcy could not be got rid of, was separa- 
tion not only lawful but necessary. It has always been the 
avcnllent of the Church of England, that the change 1l1aÙC 
in her at the Refonnation was the very least chan3e which 
was absolutely nccessary. K 0 doubt she useù thc oppor- 
tunity of her breach with ROBle to get rid of sc\"cral doctrincs 
which the hUlnan nlind had outgrown; but it was the inll110ral 
practice of RorTIe that really l1loved her to scparation. .And 
she maintained that she nlcrely got rid of ROlnan corruptions 
which were inllnoral and intolerable, and rClnaincd the old, 
historic, Catholic Church of England still. 
The right to this title of Catholic: is a favouritc Inatter 
of contention bctween bodies of Christi.lns. But Jet us 
use nanlCS in their custolnary and natural sensc's. '[0 nl
 
it seems that unless one chooses to fight about word
, and 
fancifully to put into the word Catho/Ù 6 SOlne occult quality, 
one Blust allow that the changes Inade in the Church of 
England at the Rcfoflnation irnpaired its Catholicity. 'fhe 
word Catholic was Incant to describe the COlnlnon or general 
profession and worshi p of Christendonl at the tirne whcn the 
word arose. C ndoubtedly thi
 general profession and 
worship had not a stric
 uniformity everywhere, but it had 
a clearlY-luarked conllnon character: and this well-known 
type Bede, or .\nsclm, or \\ïc1if himselt
 would to this day 
easily recognisc in a Roman Catr.olic religious service, but 
hardly in an .\nglican; while, on the other hand, in a 
Roman Catholic religious scryice an ordinary 6\nglican finds 
I 
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hinlself as 111uch in a strange world and out of his usual 
course as in a Nonconfor111ist 11leeting-house. S0111ething 
precious was no dõubt lost in losing this COlll1110n profession 
and \\'orship; but the loss was, as Protestants l11aintain, 
i11curred for the sake of s0111ething yet 1110re precious still,-- 
the purity of that 1110ral practice which was the very cause 
for which the con1n1on profession and worship existed. 
Now: it see111S captious to incur voluntarily a loss for a great 
and worthy object, and at the saIne time, by a conjuring 
with words, to try and 111ake it appear that we have not 
suffered the loss at all. So on the word Cat/wlic we will not 
insist too jealously; but thus n1uch, at any rate, J11USt be 
allowed to the Church of England,-that she kept enough 
of the past to pres
r\"c, as far as this nation was concerned, 
her continuity, to be still the historic C/l!trc:/l of E
lglaJld ; 
and that she avoided the error, to which there was so llluch 
to draw her, and into which all the other refonlled Churches 
fell, of 111aking inlproved speculati,-e doctrinal opinions the 
1111in ground of her separation. 

\ N onconfornlist newspaper, it is true, reproaching the 
Church \yith what is, in our opinion, her greatest praise, 
nalne1y, that on points of doctrinal theology she is 'a Church 
that docs not know her own lllind,' roundly asserts, as we 
have already 111entioned, that 'no Inan in his senses can 
deny that the Church of England was 111eant to be a 
thoroughly Protestant and Eyangelical, and it ll1ay be said 
Calvinistic Church.' But not onlÿ does the whole course of 
Church-history disprove such an assertion, and show that 
this is what the Puritans always wantcd to 111ake the Church, 
and what the Church would ne,-er be 111ade, but we can dis- 
prove it, too, out of the 1110Uths of the very Puritans then1- 
seh-es. ...\t the Savoy Conference the Puritans urged that 
, our first refonners did at that tin1e (of the }{efonnation) so 
ronlposc the Liturgy, as to ,dn upon the Papists, and to 
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draw thcn1 into their Church cOlnn1union /1)' z'alJ'ÙI,g as little 
as tIle)' cOllld /1'011/ the l
Oll/isll forms before ill lIse ;' and this 
they alleged as their great plea for púrging thc Liturgy. 
.\nJ the Hishops n:sistcù, and upheld the proceeding of the 
reforn1ers as the essential policy of the Church of England; 
a.; inùccù it was, and till this day has continued to oc. Xo; 
the Church of England did not give her energies tu inyent- 
ing a new church-order for herself and fighting for it ; to 
singling out two or three speculative doglnas as the essence 
of Christianity, anù fighting for theln. She set herself to 
carry forward, and as Inuch as possible on the old lines, thc 
old practical work and proper desigl1 of the Christian 
Church; and this is what left hcr n1Índ comparatively open, 
as "e have seen, for the adlnission of philosophy and criti- 
cism, as they slowly developed thenlsclves outside the 
Church and filtered into her; an adnlission which C011- 
fes,;cdly proves just now to be of capital importance, 
This openne
s of 111ind the }>uritans have not shared 
with the Church, and how sl/{)lIld they ha\'c shared it? 
They arc founded on the negation of that idea of dcvelop- 
Inent which IJlays so in1portant a part in the life of the 
ChtllCh; on the assul11Ption that therc is a diyinelr ap- 
pointed church-order fixed once for all in the Dible, and 
that they have adopted it; that therc is a doctrinal schen1c 
of faith, justification, and ilnputed righteousncss, which is 
the test of a standing or falling church and thc t:

ence of 
the gospd, and that they have c
tracted it. 'fhcse arc 
assulnptions which, as they Blake union impossible, so also 
Inakè growth impossihle. The Church 111akcs cIHllch-order 
a Inatter of ecclesiastical ron
titlltion, is founded on nloral 
practice, and thouöh she ùen
lol's speculative dogma, does 
not allow that thi
 or that dogn13. is the essence of Chris- 
tianity. 
· ('()ngr('
ationa1 {\onronformi"t,.' say the Indepcndent:,. 


I .:! 
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'can ne\'er be incorporated into a11 organic union with 
.A.nglican Episcopacy, because there is not even the shadow 
of an outline of it in the New '[estanlent, and it is our 
assertion and profound belief that Christ and the Apostles 
have given us all the laws that are necessary for the consti- 
tution and governnlent of the Church.' I , \Yhateyer 111ay 
C0111e,' says the President of the "'esleyan Conference, 'we 
are detennined to be silnple, earnest preachers of the gosþel. 
'Yhatever 11lay come, we are detern1Ïned to be true to Scrip- 
tl/ral ProtestalltÙ/Il. "Te would be friendly with all evan- 
gelical churches, but we will have no fellowship with the 
111an of Si11. 'Ye will gi ve up life itself rather than be un- 
faithful to the truth. It is ours to cry everywhere: " COlllC, 
sinners, to tlle gosþcl-feast ! " , And this gosþel, this Scrip- 
tural ProtestallfisJ/l, this trutll, is the doctrine of justification 
by 'pleading solely the blood of the covenant,' of which we 
ha\-e said so 111uch. 
Iethodists cannot unite with a church 
\yhich does not found itself on this doctrine of justification, 
but which holds the doctrine of priestly absolution, of the 
real presence, and other doctrines of Eke S[anlp; Congre- 
bationalists cannot unite with a church which, besides not 
resting on the doctrine of justification, has a church-order 
not prescribed in the N" ew Testanlent. 
K ow as Hooker truly says of those who' desire to draw 
all things U11tO the deterulination of bare and naked Scrip- 
ture,' as Cardinal N ewnlan, too, has said, and as 111any 
others have said, the Bible does not exhibit, drawn out in 
black and white, the precise tcnets and usages of any Chris- 
tian society; SOllle inference and criticisn1 111USt be elnployed 
to get at thelll. 'For the 1110St part, even such as are 
readiest to cite for one thing five hundred sentences of 
Scripture, what warrant have they that anyone of thell1 doth 


1 Addrcss of the Rcy. G. ,Yo Conder at Liycrpool, in the Lan- 
(ash in: Congrt'gat iOllal C aÙ"ndar for 1869- jO. 
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nlcan thc thing for which it is aJIeged?' Xay, , it is 11Ct the 
word of God itself which doth, or possibly can, assure tIS 
that \\c do well to think it his word.' So says IIooker, anù 
what he says is }Jt:rfcctly truc. .. \ process of reasoning and 
colkction is necessary to get at the Scriptural church-dis- 
cipline anù the Scriptural ProtcstantiS1l1 of the Puritans; in 
short, this discipline and this doctrine are deYcloplncnt
. 
..\nd the first is an unsounù den:loplnent, in a line where 
thcre W..15 a power of Inaking a true developn1ent, and where 
the Church nlade it; the second is an unsound devdopnlent 
in a line where neither the Church nor Puritanisln had the 
power of 11laking true ùCyclOpnlcnts. But as it is the truth 
of its Scriptural ProtestantislH which in Puritanis111's eycs 
especially proves the truth of its Script'lral church-order 
which has this l'rotestantisnl, and. the falsehood of the 
. \nglican church-order which has nluch less of it, to ala
e 
the confiùence of the Puritans in their Scriptural Protes- 
tantisnl is the fir
t step towards their union, so llluch to be 
desired, with the national Church. 
\Ye say, therefore, that the doctrine: 'It is agreed be- 
tween God and the nlediator Jesus Christ, the SOl1 of God, 
surety for the redecoled, as parties-contractors, that the sins 
of the rcdcell1ed should be imputed to innocent Christ, and 
he Loth condt:111ned and put to death for theol upon this 
vcry condition, that whosoe\'er heartily consents unto the 
covcnant of reconciliation offered through Christ shall, by 
the imputation of his obedience unto thcm, be justified and 
holden righteous before Cod,'-we say that this doctrine is 
as nluch a hlllnan developlnent froln the text, 'Christ Jesus 
came into the world to savc sinners,' as the doctrine of 
priestly absolution is a hUlnan dcveloplnent froll1 the text, 
, \\110sesoever sins ye re111it, they are rClnitted UlltO thelll,' 
or the doctrine of the real presence frolH the text, 'Take, 
cat, this is tHY body.' In our treatise on 51. Paul we have 
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shown at lel1gth how the received doctrine of justification is 
an unsou11d developlnent. It lllay be said that the doctrine 
of priestly absolution and of the real presencc are unsound 
dev.eloplnents also. 1'rue, in our opinion they are so j they 
are, like the doctrine of justification, develoPlnents lllade 
u11der conditions which precluded the possibility of sound 
developlne11ts in this line. But the difference is here: the 
Church of England does not identify Christia11ity with these 
u11sound developlnents ; she does not call either of thelll 
So-iþtllral I)rotestalltislll, or trllth, or the gosþel; she does 
not insist that all who are i11 cOllununio11 with her should 
hold thelll; she does not repel fro111 her conununion those 
who hold doctrines at variance with theln. Shc treats theln 
as she does the received doctrine of justification, to which 
she does not tie herself up, but leaves people to hold it if 
they please. She thus provides rOOlll for growth and further 
change in these very doctrines then1selves. But to the 
doctrine of justificatio11 Puritanisn1 ties itself up, just as it 
tied itself up fornlerly to the doctrine of predestination j it 
calls it Scriptllral ProtestalltÙJJI, trllth, the goslel; it win 
have cOlllnlu11ion wit
l none who do not hold it j it repels 
C0111111Union with any who hold the doctrines of priestly ab- 
solutio11 and the real presence, because these doctrines seenl 
to iQterferc with it. Yet it is really itself no better than they. 
And how can growth possibly find place in this doctrine, while 
it is held in such a fashion? 
Every onc who perceiyes <.lnd values the power contained 
in Christianity, nlust be struck tü see ho,,', at the present 
11101nent, thc progress of this power seenlS to depend UPOll 
its being able to disengage itself froln speculative accrctions 
which enclunber it. .\ considerable 1110velnent to this cnd 
is visible in the Church of England. But the larger the 
body in which this l1lovelllcnt works, thc greater is the 
power of the 11lovenlent. If the Church of England were 
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disestablishcd to-day it woulù be desiralJlc to rc-establish 
her to-1110rrOW, if only because of the iuul1ense power for 
dcvclüptnent which a national body possesses. It is because 
I know sonlething of the N onconfonnist 111inisters, and what 
eminent force and faculty Juany of thenl have for contribut- 
ing to the work of development now before the Church, 
that I cannot bear to SeC thc waste of powcr caused by their 
sep:uatis111 and battling with the Establish111cnt, which ab- 
sorb their energics too nluch to suffcr thcn1 to carry forward 
the work of dc,"e1opment thelllsc1n
s, and cut thenl off fronl 
aiding those in the Church who carry it forward. 
'rhe political dissent of the Xonconfonnists, bascd on 
their condelnnation of the .Anglican church -ordcr as un- 
scriptural, is just one of those speculative accretions which 
we have spoken of as encunlbcring religion. Politics arc a 
good thing, and religion is a good thing; but they Inakc 
a fractious Ini\.ture. 'The::\ onconfornlity of England, and 
the K onconforIllity alone, has been the salvation of England 
fronl Papal tyranny and kingly Inisrule and dcspotislll.' 1 
This is the f:1\"ouritc boast, the fanliliar strain; but this is 
rcally politics, and not religion at all. TIut rightcousncss is 
religion; anù the Nonconformists säy: ,\\Tho have done 
so Inuch for rightcousness as we?' For as 111uch righteous- 
ness as will go ,vith politics, no one; for the sterncr \'irtues, 
for the virtues of the Jews of the Old Tcstanlcnt ; but these 
are only half of rightcousne
s and not thc cssentially Chris- 
tian half. "\Ye have seen how St. Paul tore hilnsclf in two, 
rent hb life in the 111lddle a
ld began it again, l)(
cause he 
"as so dissatisfied with a righteousness which was, aftcr a11, 
in its nl
in featurcs, Pl1rit
n. And 
urdy it can hardly be 
denied that the lllore c1l1inently and e:\actly ChrÙtiaJl type 
of righteousness is the type e:\hibited by Church worthies 
like Ilerbert, K
cn, 
nd \\ïlson, rather than that exhibited 
I The RL'\". C. \Y. Cunder, ""'" JUf} tl. 
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by the worthies of Puritanisln ; the cause being that these 
last n1i
ed politics with religion so 111uch 1110re than did the 
first. 
Paul, too, be it ren1elnbered, condenlned disunion in 
the society of Christians as nluch as he declined politics. 
This is decisive against the Puritan allegation that it does 
not 111atter whether the society of Christians is united or 
not, and that there are e\-en great advantages in separatisJn. 
If 
\nglicans ll1aintained that their church-order was written 
in Scripture and a 111atter of divine cOlll111and, then, Con- 
gregationalists 11laintaining the sanle thing, to the controversy 
between theln there could be no end. But now, Anglicans 
111aintaining no such thing, but that their church-order is a 
Inatter of historic dcyelopment and natural expediency, that 
it has gro'lc l ll,-which is evident enough,-and that the 
essence of Christianity is in no wise concer11eù with such 
n1atters, why should not the N onconforlllists adopt this 
1110derate view of the case, which constrains then1 to no 
admission of inferiority, but only to the renouncing an ima- 
gined divine superiority a11d to the recognition of a11 exist- 
ing fact, and allow Church bishops as a developn1ellt of 
Catholic antiquity, just as they have now allowed Church 
lllusic and Church architecture, which are dcvelopll1e11ts of 
the salnc? Then 111Ïght there arise a ulighty and undis- 
tractcd power of joint life, which would transfonn, probably, 
the doctrines of priestly absolution a11d the real presence, 
would transfon11, equally, the so-called Scriþtural Protes- 
talltism of in1puted righteousness, but would do 1110re for 
real righteousness and for Christianity than has ever been 
done yet. 
Tillotson's proposals for cOlllprehension, drawn up in 
1689, can110t be too 111uch studied at the present juncture. 
'l'hese proposals, with which his na111e and that of Stilling- 
fleet, two of the 1110St estinlable nalnes in the English Church, 
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an
 specially associatcd, hUll1iliatc no one, refute no onc ; 
they takc thc hasis oi existing facts, and cndeavour to build 
on it a solid union. They arc \\ orth quoting entire, and 
I conclude with thenl. 'rheir details our present circllln- 
stances would Inodify ; their spirit any sound plan of Church- 
ref OrIn IHust take as its rule. 
, I. 'rhat the cen:n1onics cnjoined or rcconllnended in 
thc Liturgy or Canons bc lcft indifferent. 
':2. That thc Liturgy be carefully reviewed, and sllch 
alterations and changes be thcrcin Jl1:1de as n13Y supply thc 
defects and relno\"c as nluch as possible all ground of cxcep- 
tion to any part of it, by leaving out the apocryphal lessons 
and correcting the translation of the psahns uscd in the 
public scrvice whcre thcre is nced of it, and in 111any othcr 
particulars. 
'3- That instead of all forn1er declarations and su b- 
scriptions to be 111aJc by Ininisters, it shall be sufficient for 
the1l1 that arc admitted to thc exercise of thcir 111inistry in 
thc Church of England to subscribe one general ded.nation 
and prolnise to this purpose, viz. : Tllat 'il'e do submit to the 
do(-tri1/e', disciþlil/t', a ud 'h'orJhiþ of the CI/lJrt/l of E1/
la /ld as 
it s/lall bt! established bJ' lah', alld þromise to /tach and þradÙe 
accordillgly. 
'4. That a ncw body of ecclesiastical Canons be n1aùc, 
particularly with a regard to a nlore effectual provi5ion fJr 
the rcformation uf nlanners both in ministers and pcople. 
'5- That thcre be an effectual regulation of ecclesiastical 
court
 to relneùy the great abuses and inconvenicncc.
 which 
by degrces and length of tilHe han.
 crcpt into theIn ; and 
particularly that the power of cxconununication be taken out 
of the hands of lay officcrs and placcd in thc bishop, anù not 
to he e
erdsed for trivial lllattcrs, but upon great and 
weighty occasions. 
'6. That for the futllrè those who havc been ordained 
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in any of the foreign churches be not required to be re- 
ordained here, to render then1 capable of prefernlent in the 
Church. 
, 7. That for the future none be capable of any ecclesias- 
tical benefice or prefernlent in the Church of England that 
shall be ordained in England otherwise than by bishops; 
and that those who ha\'e been ordained only by presbyters 
shall not be c0111pelled to renounce their fonner ordination. 
nut because 111any have and do still doubt of the validity of 
such ordination, where episcopal ordination Inay be had, 
and is by law required, it shall be sufficient for such persons 
to receive ordination fr0111 a bishop in this or the like fonn : 
"If thou art not already ordained, I ordain thee," &c. ; as 
in case a doubt be Inade of anyone's baptisn1, it is ap- 
pointed by the Lit',ugy that he be baptized in this fonn : "If 
thou art not baptized, I baptiLe thee." , 
l'hese arc proposals 'to be Inade by the Church of 
England for the Union of Protestallts.' \Yho cannot see 
that the power of joint life already spoken of would be far 
greater and stronger if it con1prehended ROlnan Catholics 
too? And who cannot see, also, tbat a 1110\'en1cnt is possible 
which 111ay at last bring about a general union of Christen- 
donl? But this will not be in our day, nor i" it business 
which the England of this generation is set to do. \Vhat 
Inay be done in England in our day, what our generation has 
the can and the Ineans, if only it has the resolution, to bring 
about, is the union of Protestants. But this union will never 
he on the basis of the actual Scriptural Protestalltism of our 
Puritans; and becausc, so long as they take this for the 
gospel or good news of Christ, they cannot possibly unite 
on any other basis, the first step towards union is showing 
theln that this is not the gospe1. If I haye succeeded in 
doing even so nluch towards union at) to convince one of 
thel11 of this, I have not written in vain. 
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THE forcgoing CSS3.)" was ll1eant to clear away offence or 
Inisunderstanding which had arisen out of the treatise on 
St. raul and Protestantis111. There still rcn13in one or two 
points on which a word of cxplanation lnay be useful, and 
to thcn1 thc present cssay is addresscd. 
'rhe general objection, that the SChCl11C of doctrine 
criticised by n1e is COlllnlon to Qoth Puritanisln and the 
Church of England, and does not charactcrisc the one Inore 
essentially than the other, has been renlovcd, I hope, by the 
prcceding essay. nut it is said that there is, at any ratc, a 
large party in the Church of Engbnd,-the so-called E'i.'all- 
geliral party,-which holds just the schcnle of doctrine I 
ha,-e called Puritan; that this l.uge party, at least, if not 
the \\ hole Church of England, is as nluch a stronghold of 
the lli:,tincti\"c 1>uritan tcncts as the Konconfollnists arc; 
and that to tax the Xonconfornlists with these tenet:;;, and 
to say nothing about the E\ angelical clcrgy holding thCll1 
too, is injurious and untlir. 
The E,.angc1ical party in the Church of England we 
nHlst always, cert.lÎnly, ha\"(.
 a disposition to tre
t with for- 
bearancc, inas111uch as this party ha
 so strongly lovcd \, hat 
is indeed the Inost lovcabk of things,- religion. The Evan- 
gelicals have also avoidcd that unbles
cd mi:\turc of politics 
and rdigion by which both politics and religion arc spoilt. 
Thi", howcver, wou1d not a10ne havc prcvcnted our 11laking 
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thenl jointly answerable with the Puritans for that body of 
opini0ns, which calls itself Scriptural Protestantisl11, but which 
is, "in truth, a perversion of St. Paul's Epistle to the R0111ans. 
nut there is this difference between the Eyangelical party in 
the Church of England and the Puritans outside her: the 
Evangelicals ha,'e not added to the first error of holding 
this unsound body of opinions the second error of separat- 
ing for thenl. 1
hey have thus, as we have already noticed, 
escaped the 1l1ixing of politics and religion, which arises 
directly and naturally out of this separating for opinions. 
But they have also done that which we n10st blanle Non- 
conforn1Íty for not doing ;-they have left thenlselves in the 
way of developnlent. Practically they have adnlitted that the 
Christian Church is built, not on the foundation of Lutheran 
and Calvinist dogn1as, but on the injunction of Jesus, Follow 
nle. Bishop R yle or Dean Close 111 a y have as erroneOllS 
notions as to what truth and the Gosþel really is, as 1\1r. 
Spurgeon or the President of the \Vesleyan Conference; but 
they do not tie thenlselves tighter still to these erroneous 
notions, nor do their best to cut the111selves off fronl out- 
.. growing theIn, by resolving to ha'l'e 110 fel/(J7ushiþ "7i. 1 ith tIle Illall 
if sill who holds different notions. On the contrary, they 
are worshippers in the sanlC Church, professors of the saIne 
faith, 111inisters of the saIne confraternity, as 111en who hold that 
their Scriptural Protestantism is all wrong, and who hold other 
notions of their own quite at variance with it. And thus they 
do homage to an ideal of Christianity which is larger, higher, 
and better than either their notions or those of their oppo- 
nents, and in respect of which both their notions and those 
of their opponents are inadequate; and this adnlission of 
the relative inadequacy of their notions is itself a stage 
towards the future adn1ission of their positive inadequacy. 
In fact, the popular Protestant theology, which we have 
criticised as such a grave perversion of the teaching of St. 
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raul, has not now in the sO-Glllcd E\"angc1ical party oÍ the 
Church of Englanù its chicf ccntre and stronghold. This 
party, which, following in the wakc of \resley and otl'crs, 
so felt in a ùay of gencral insensibility the power and C0111- 
fort of the Christian religion, and which did so ll1uch to 
tnakc others fcel them, but which also adopted and pro 
111ulgated a scientific account so inadcquate and so nlis- 
leading of the religion which attracted it,-this great party 
has done its work, and is now undergoing that law of trans- 
formation and dcvdopIl1ent which ovtains in a national 
Church. Thc powcr is passing frOlll it to others, who will 
nlake good sonle of the aspects of religion which the Eyan- 
gc1icals neglected, and who will then, in their turn, fronl the 
saInc cause of the scicntific inadequacy of their conception 
of Christianity, change and pass away. The Evangelical 
clergy no longcr recruits itself with success, no longcr la) s 
hold on such prolnising subjects as fonncrly. It is losing 
the future and feels that it is losing it. I ts si
ns of a 
vigorous life, its gaiety and audacity. are confin"cd to its 
oldcr 111Cll10Crs, too powerful to lose thcir own yigour, but 
without successors to whonl to tranSll1it it. It was impos- 
sible not to admire thc genuine and rich though sOlnewhat 
hrutal hUI110Ur of the Dean of Ripon's fanlous sÍ1nilitudc of 
the two lepers. l nut fro111 which of the younger 11lC111bers 
of the E\'ange1ical clergy do such strokes now conle? rrhe 
best of their own younger generation, the soldiers of their 
own training, are slipping away fro111 thCll1; and he who 


J In a lettcr to the 7ïlllt::s rt:
pecting I )r, Pu
ey and Dr. Temple, 
lluring the di.,cu

ion causeù by Dr. Templc.s appointmcnt to the see 
of Exeter. Dr. Tcmple \\as thc total leper, so e\-identlya Jcper that 
all men \\ ould instincti\"cly a\"oiù him, and he cea
ed to be dangerous; 
Dr. Pll''Ie} \\ as the partial lepcr, ]e
s deeply tainted, but on that '-cry 
account more dangclOus, bccause le

 likely to terrify people frum 
coming near him. .\ piece of polemical humour, racy, indeed, IJl(t 
hanll) urlJane, and :,till less Christian! 
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looks for the source whencc popular Puritan theology now 
derives power and perpetuation, will not fix his eyes on the 
Evangelical clergy of the Church of England. 
}\nothcr point whcre a word of explanatIon seems de- 
sirable is the objection taken on a kind of personal ground 
to the criticisJll of St. Paul's doctrine which I have at- 
tenlpted. ' \Yhat 
' it is said, 'jf this view of S1. Paul"s 
l1lcaning, so unlike the n
cciycd yic\y, wcre the true one, 
do you suppose it would have been left for you to discover 
it? Arc you wiser than the hundreds of learned people 
who for ge11eration after generation have been occupying 
thenlselves with St. Paul and little else? Has it becn left 
for you to bring in a new religion and found a nc,y church?' 
1\owon this line of expostulation, which, so [u as it draws 
fr01l1 unworthiness of ours its arguulent, appears to have, 
no doubt, great force, there are three relnarks to be offered. 
In the first place, even if the yersion of St. Paul ,,,hich we 
propound were both new and true, yet ',ye do not, on that 
account, Blake of it a new religion or set up a new church 
for its sake. 1'hat would be seþara t;'

 for oþinio/ls, heresy, 
which is just what we reproach the 1\'onconfonnists with. 
In the seyenth century, there arose near the EuphrJ.tes a 
sect called Paulicians, who professed to fonn theulselves on 
the pure doctrine of S1. Paul, which other Christians, they 
said, had lnisunderstood and corrupted. A.nd we, I sup- 
pose, haying discovered how popular Protestantis111 perverts 
St. Paul, are expected to try and Blake a new sect of Pauli.. 
cians on the strength of this discovery; such being just the 
course which our Puritan fr:ends would thenlselves eagerly 
take in like case. But the Christian Church is founded, 
not on a correct speculative kno\dedge of the ideas of 
Paul, but on l1luch surer ground: on Christ's COl1llnand, 
Follo'lo /J/f; and, holding this to be so, we nlight change 
the current strain of doctrinal theology fronl one end to the 
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other, without, on that account, setting up any new church 
or bringing in any new religion. 
I n the :,ccond place, the version we propound uf 
t. 
Paul's Jin
 of thought is not ncw, is not of our discu\"erin
. 
It belongs to the ' Zeit.Gci
t,' or timc-stirit, it is in the air, 
and many havc long bCC11 anticipating it, preparing it, setting 
furth this and that part uf it, till thcrc is not a part, IJro- 
babJy, of all we havc said, which has 110t alread) bcen 
aid 
by others bcforc us, and said 1110rc learncdly and fully than 
we can say it. .\11 we have done is to take it as a whole, 
anJ give a plain, popub.r, connected, cxposition of it. 
Thirdly, and in the last place, 'YC by no n1cans put 
forth our vcrsion of St. Paul's line of thought as true, in 
the sanle fashion. as Puritanisn1 puts forth its So-iptural 
])rott"sla/ltisll/, or gospel, as truc. Thcir truth the Puritans 
exhibit a
 a sort uf cast-iron product, rigid, definitc, and 
con1plete, which they have got once for all, and which can 
no longcr have anything aùdcd to it or anything withdrawn 
froll1 it. But of our rendering of St. Paul's thought we con- 
rcin: rather as of a product of nature, \\ hich has grown tu 
be what it is and which will grow 1110rc; \\"hich will not 
stand just as we now cxhibit it, but which will gain S0111C 
aspects which we now fail to show in it, and will drop some 
which we now give to it; which will he developed, in short, 
fartl1l
r, just in like n1anncr as it has rcacheJ its present 
stage by developn1cnt. 
Thus we present our conceptions, ncither as something 
quite ncw nor as sUluething quite true; nor yet as any 
ground, c\'en supposing they werc quite ncw and true, for .1 
s
parate church or religion. But so far they are, \\ c think, 
new and tru
, and a fruit of sound dèvdoplncnt, a genuine 
product of the ''/ eit-Ccist,' that their mcre contact seems 
to Blake the old Purita11 conceptiuns look unlikely anù in- 
<1efen
ibl(', and hegin a 
ort of rcm()d{'llin
 2nd refacing of 
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thenlselves. Let us just see how far this change has prac- 
ticall y gone. 
The forn1al and scholastic version of its theology, Cal- 
vinist or Anninian, as given by its seventeenth-century 
fathers, and enshrined in the trust-deeds of so nlany of its 
chapels,-of this, at any rate, nlodern Puritanisln is begin- 
ning to feel shy. Take the Calvinist doctrine of election. 
, Dy God's decree a certain nU111bcr of angels and lnen are 
predestinated, out of God's 111ere free grace and love, with- 
out any foresight of faith or good ,',"orks in thenl, to ever- 
lasting life; and others forèordained, according to the 
unsearchable counsel of his will, whereby he extends or 
withholds 111ercy as he pleases, to everlasting death.' In 
that scientific fonn, at least, the doctrine of election begins 
to look dubious to the Calvinistic Puritan, and he puts it a 
good deal out of sight. Take the Arn1Ïnian doctrine of 
justification. ' \\T e could not expect any relief frotn he3- ven 
out of that ulisery under which we lie, were not God's dis- 
p1easure against us first pacified and our sins renlitted. 
]'his is the signal and transcendent benefit of our free justi- 
fication through the blood of Christ, that God's offence 
justly conceived against us for our sins (which would have 
b
en an eternal bar and restraint to the efflux of his grace 
upon us) being renloved, the divine grace and bounty 111ay 
freely flow forth upon us.' I n that scientific fonn, the doc- 
trine of justification begins to look less satisfactory to the 
A.rn1Ïnian Puritan, and he tends to put it out of sight. 
rrhe sanle lnay be said of the doctrine of election in its 
plain popular fÒnn of statelnent also. 'I hold,' says \rhit- 
t1e
d, in the forciLle style which so took his hearers' fancy,- 
, I hold that a certain nUlnber are elected fronl eternity, and 
these nlust and shall be sayed, and the rest of 111ankind 
111ust and shall be danlned.' A Calvinistic Puritan now-a- 
days 111ust be either a fen-id \Yelsh 1 )issenter, or a strenuous 
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Particubr Bapti
t in SOB1C rC1110te place in the country, not 
to bc a little staggered at this sort of c
pression. ..\s to the 
doctrine of justification in its current, popubr [onn of state- 
111cnt, the case is sOBlcwhat differcnt. ')1 Y own works,' says 
"\
slèy, 'my own sufferings, nlY own righteousness, are so 
far fronl reconciling nlC to an offcndcd (;où, that the 1110st 
specious of thenl necd an atonement thelnsch'cs. I have 
no hopc but that of being justified freely through the 
rcdemption that is in ] csus. The faith I want is a sure 
trust and confidcnce in God, that through the 1l1erits of 
Christ IllY sins arc forgin::n and I reconciled to the favour of 
God. Bclicve and thou shalt be saved! lIe that believeth 
is passed fronl death to lifc. I.ook for sanctification just as 
) au are, as a pour sinncr that has nothing to pay, nothing 
to plcaJ but Christ died.' I >diycrances of thIS sort, which in 
\\\:s1ey arc fre(lucnt and in \Yesley's followcrs are unceasing, 
still, no doubt, pass currcnt cverywhere with Puritanislll, arc 
c
pcctcd as of coursc, and find f
t\'our; they arc just what 
Puritans conlnlonly 111can by Sc:riPtllral .l)rcJltstal/tism, the 
trutlt, the gos/,cl-fi:ast. Ncvcrtheless they no longcr quitc 
satisfy; the bctter Blinds alnong Puritans try instincti\"ely to 
gÌ\oe some fresh turn or dcydopnlcnt to thenl; they are no 
lonscr, to Blinds of this order, an unquestio11able word and 
a surc stay; and fro111 this point to their final transfornlation 
the coursc is ccrtain. The predestinarian and solifidian 
doglnas, for the '"cry sakc of which our Puritan churches 
camc into e:.\istcnce, hegin to fcel the irresistible brcath of the 
'Zeit-Geist; , sonle of thClll Inelt quicker, others slower, but 
all of thenl are doomed. "L T n
cr the eyes of this gcneration 
Puritan Dissent has to e
ccutc an cntire change of front, and 
to present us \\ ith a new reasun for its c:.\isting. \rhat will 
that new reason be? 
There needs no conjuror to tcll us. 
'fro Cond
r's rcason, which we have 


I t will he the Re,". 
quoted in our pre- 
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ceding essay. It will be Scriptural Protestantis111 in cltllr,,-lt- 
order, rather than Scriptural ProtestantiS111 in church-doctrine. 
, Congregational N onconfornlists can never be incorporated 
into an organic union with Anglican Episcopacy, because 
there is not even the shadow of an outline of it in the K ew 
Testalnent, and it is our assertion and profound belief that 
Christ and the Apostles have given us all the laws that 
are necessary for the constitution and governn1ent of the 
Church.' This 111akes church-governu1ent not a secondary 
111atter of forn1, growth, and expediency, but a 111atter of the 
essence of Christianity and ordained in Scripture. Ex- 
pressly set forth in Scripture it is not; so it has to be 
gathered fr0111 Scripture by collection, and everyone gathers 
it in his own way. U11ity is of no great i111portance; but 
that every n1an should live in a church-order which he 
judges to be scriptural, is of the greatest i111portance. 1'his 
brings us to 1Ir. l\Iiall's standard-111axinl: TIle Dissidence of 
Dissellt, alld tIle ProtestGlltis/ll of the Protestallt religion .' 
The 1110re freely the sects develop the111selves, the better. 
l'he Church of England herself is but the dOl/lÍllGll! sed; 
her pretensions to bring back the Dissenters within her pale 
are offensive and ridiculous. \Yhat we ought to ainl at is 
perfect equality, and that the other sects should balance 
her. 
On the old, old subject of the want of historic and 
philosophic sense shown by those who would ll1ake church- 
governlnent a ll1atter of scriptural regulation, I say nothing 
at present. A '\Tesleyan 111inister, the Rev. 
Ir. \\Tilley, 
said to an applauding audience: 'He did not find any- 
thing in either the old or New rrestanlent to the effect that 
Christian n1inisters should becolne State-servants, like soldiers 
or excisen1en.' He ll1ight as well have added that he did 
not find there anything to the effect that they should wear 
braces 
 TIut on this point I an1 not here going to enlarge 
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\rhat I anl now conccrned with i<; the relation of this new 
ground of c
istence, which 1110re and 1110re the Puritan 
Churches take and will take as they lose their old ground, to 
the Christian religion. In the speech which 
Ir. \\Ïnter- 
bothalll 1 nlade on the Education Bill, a speech which I had 
the ach'antage of hearing, there werc uncomnlon facilities 
supplied for judging of this relation; indeed that ablc 
pccch 
presented a striking picture of it. 

\nd "hat a picture it was, good heavcns 
 The Puritans 

ay they love righteousness, and they are offended with nlC 
for rejoining that the righteousness of which they boast is 
the rightcousness of the earlier J cws of the Old Testalnent, 
which consist
d Hlainly in snliting the T 
ord's enclllics and 
their 0\\'11 under the fifth rib. \nd we say that the newer 
and specially Christian sort of righteousne
s is :;olllething 
different fron1 thi:; ; that the Puritans are, and always ha,-e 
ht:Ln, dcticient in the specially Christian sort of righteous- 
ne
s ; that nlen like 
t. Francis of Sales, in the Ronlan 
Catholic Church, and Bishop \\ïlson, in the ('hurch of 
England, show far lnore of it than any Puritans; and that 
St. Paul's signal and eternally fruitful growth in righteousness 
datcs just froln his brcach with the Puritans of his day. J .
t 
us revert to Paul's list of fruit:-; of the spirit, on which we 
have so often insisted in the pages which precede: lo;'c, jtJ.y, 
/'ÙlÚ', /,atiellæ, Á'ÙldIlCJS, goodllt.ç.ç, filitll, mildllt'JJ, self-colltrol. I 
\ r e keep to this particular list for the sake of greater 
distinctness; hut St. Paul has perpetually lists of the kind, 
all pointing the 
:llnc way, and all showing what he Incant 
by Christian righteousness, what he found 
J1ecially in 


I 
h. \\ïnted)dtham ha "ince dietl. 
lJthing in In} remarks (In 
hi
 :--pcech need prevent me from c\prc

inb here my high cqcem for 
hi..; character, accûmpJi....hment'1 OJ., ')ric.d f:lcuhy anti gt.>!1eT:11 promise, 
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Christ. They 111ay all be concluded in two qualities, the 
qualities which Jesus Christ told his disciples to learn of hinl, 
the qualities in the nan1e of which, as specially Christ's 
qualities, Paul adjured his converts. 'Learn of n1e,' said 
Jesus, 'tl/at I aliI l/lild and lowly ill heart.' 'I beseech you,' 
said Paul, 'by tile lluïdlless alld gentlelless of Clu-ist.' 1 The 
word which our Bibles translate by , gentleness,' nleans 1110rc 
properly'reasonable11ess with sweetness,' 'sweet reasonable- 
ness.' 'I beseech you by the lluïd/less a Ild s,zueet reasollable- 
ness of ChrÙt.' 1'his n1Ïldness a11d sweet reasonableness it 
was, which, st
nl1ped with the individual chann they had in 
Jesus Christ, caIne to the world as s0111ething new, won its 
heart and conquered it. Eyery Ol'le had been asserting his 
ordinary self and was 1l1iserable ; to forbear to assert one's 
ordinary self, to place one's happiness in nlildness and 
s\y
et reaso11ableness, was a revelation. A.s ll1en followed 
this novel route to happiness, a living spring opened beside 
their ,yay, the spring of charity; and out of this spring arose 
those two hea\'enly \'isitants, Charis and Irene, gral"e and 
þeace, which enraptured the poor wayfarer, and filled hin1 
\yith a joy which brought all the world after hi111. And still 
whenever these visitants appear, as appear for a witness to 
the vitality of Christianity they daily do, it is fron1 the Saine 
spring that they arise; and this spring is opened solely by 
the ll1Îldness and sweet reasonableness which forbears to 
asse-rt our ordinary self, nay, which eVèn takes pleasure in 
effacing it. 
And now let us turn to l\[r, \rinterbothml1 and the Pro- 
testant Dissenters. He interprets their very inner 111ind, he 
says; that which he declares in their natne, they are all feel- 
ing, and would declare for thelnseh'es if they could. 'There 
7;,'as a spirit of 1l'akliful jealolts}' Oil the þart of the Dissenters, 
7(,I,ÙJz l/lade tholl þrolle to tal..e Offillte / therefore stateS/llOt 
I ÔLò' rijs 7rpo.ih71rOs 1(0.1 È7rLEil(Eío.s TOÛ XpuTroû. II Cor., :-.., I. 
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Jno/llJ 1/01 illtrodllce the Established CIlllr,-h i/lto all the 
illstitlltiolls of tIle cOll/ltry.' That is positi\'cJy the whole 
speech! 'Strifc, jealousy, wrath, cont
ntions, bacJ..bitings,' 1 
-we know the catalogue. ..\nù the T)issenters art:, by 
their own confession, so full of these, anù the very c
istence 
of an organisation of 1 }issent so 111akes theln a necessity, 
that thc statc is required to fr
ll11e its legislation in consider- 
ation of thenl! "'as there en:r such a confession 111ade? 
I {ere are people cxisting for the sake of a religion of which 
the essence is n1Íldness and sweet reasonableness, and the 
forbearin
 to assert our ordi11ary self; anù thcy declare 
thel11seh'cs so full of the ycry telnpcr anù habits ngainst 
which that religion is spccially le\'elIcd, that they rcquire to 
hav
 even the occasion of forbcaring to assert their ordinary 
self re1110n:d out of their way, because they are quite sure 
they will ncvcr oe equal to it ! 
K c\'er was there a lllore instructi\"e comlnent on the 
blessings of scparation, \\ hich we arc so oftcn in\ ited by 
sqxlratists to adn1Íre. 'rhy does not Dissent forbear to 
asscrt its ordinary self, and help to win the world to the 
nlildncss and s\reet reasonableness of Christ, without this 
vain contcst about lnachinery? \,"hy does not the 
Church? is the I >isscnter's answer. ''"hat an answcr for a 
Christian! 'Ve are to dcfcr giving up our ordinary self 
until our neighbour shall have givcn up his; that is, we are 
nevcr to give it up at all. Ðut I will answer the question 
on 1110re 111undane ground
. \rhy arc wc to he nlore 
hlamed than the Church for the strife arising out of our 
ri\'al e:\istcnct:s? asks the ] )issentèr. Because the Church 
cannot help e
isting, and you can 
 Therefore cOlltra 
ccdt'siam l1CIIIO plu"ijia's, as Baxter hinlsc1f said in his bcttcr 
1110ments. }1ecause the Church is thcre; bccause strife, 
j
alousr, and self-assertion are sure to C01l1C \\ ith breaking 
I II Cor., :-.ii, 20. 
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off fr0111 her; and because strife, jealousy, and self-assertion 
are the very uliscries against which Christianity is firstly 
levelled ;-therefore wc say that a Christian is inexcusable 
in breaking with the Church, except for a departure froul 
that prilnal ground of her foundation: Let t7!eJY Olle tllat 
Ï11'1'okes tile l
all/C of Christ deþart fro//l illiqllilJ,.l 
'rhe clergYll1an,-poor soul !-cannot help being the 
parso11 of the parish, He is there like the 111agistratè; he is 
a natiol1al officer with an appointed function. If one or two 
voluntary perfonners, dissatisfied with the ll1agisterial systeln, 
were to set thell1selves up in each parish of the country, 
called thelnseh-es Inagistrates, drew a certain nUll1bcr of 
people to their own way of thi11king, tried differences and 
gave sentences alnong their people in thc best fashion they 
could, why, probably the established 111agistrate would not 
111uch like it, the leading people in the parish would not 
111uch like it, and the neW-COIners would have n1
rtifications 
and social estrangell1ents to endure. Probably the estab- 
lished 111agistrate would call then1 interlopers'; probably he 
would count thC111 an10ngst his difficulties. On the side 
of thc neW-COIners 'a spirit of watchful jealousy,' as J\Ir. 
'\
interbothan1 says, would thus be createù. 'fhe public 
interest would suffer fron1 the ill blood and confusion 
prevailing. 'l'he established ll1agistrate lnight naturally 
say that the nCW,COll1ers brought the strife and disturbance 
with theal. But who would not sn1ile at these lalnbs 
answering: 'l\.. way with that wolf the established ll1agistrate, 
a11d all ground for jealousy anù quarrel between us will 
disappear 
 ' 
And it is a grievance that the clcrgyu1an talks of J)issent 
as one of the spiritual hindrances in his parish and desires 
to get rid of it ! \Yhy, by l\Ir. \rinterbothaln's own showing, 
the Dissenters live' in a spirit of watchful jealousy,' and this 
) II 7ïlll., ii, 19. 
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tcn1per is as Inuch a spiritual hindrance,-nay, in the view 
cf Christianity it is CVèn a 1110re direct spiritual hindrance,- 
than drunkcnness or loose living. Christianity is, first anù 
above all, a tClnper, a disposition; and a disposition just 
the oppositc to ' a spirit of "atchful jealousy.' Once adlnit 
a spirit of watchful jealousy, and Christianity has lost its 
virtue; it is ilnpotent. All the other vices it was Inea11t to 
keep out nl;1.y rllsh in. \rhere thcre is jealousy and 
trife 
alllong you, asks Sl. Paul, arc: J't 1I0t en rllal? 1 are ye not 
still in bondage to your 11lcre lower seh'e
? But fron1 this 
bondage Christianity was 111e..lnt to frce us; therefore, says 
he, get rid of what causes di,-isions, and strife, and' a spirit 
of watchful jealousy.' , I exhort you by the na111e of our 
J orJ Jesus Christ that ye all speak thc Sa111e thing, and 
that therc be not divisions mnong you, but that ye all be 
pcrfectly joincd in thc sanlC n1Índ and the sanle judglnent.' 2 
""ell, but why, says the J)issenting n1Ínister, is the 
clergyman-to ilnprcss 51. Paul's words upon nlC rather than 
I upon the cl,crgyma11? Because the cle rgyIl1 an, I rcpeat, 
is the one lninistcr of Christ in the parish who did not invent 
himself, who cannot help e
isting. If e is not asserting his 
ordinary self by being there; he is placed there on public 
duty. J Ie is charged with teaching the lesson of Christia11ity, 
and the head and front of this lesson is to get rid of 'a spirit 
of watchful jealousy,' which, according to the Dissenter's own 
showing, is the ,'cry spirit which accolnpanies Dissent. How 
he is to get rid of it, how he is to win souls to the 111ildncss 
and sweet reasonablcncss of Christ, it is for his own conscience 
to tell hinl. Probably he will best do it by never speaking 
against Diss
nt at all, by tr

ting Dissenters with perfect cor- 
diality and as if there was not a point of dispnte between thelu. 
But that, so long as he e
ists, it is his duty to get rid of Dissent, 
to win souls to the unity which i:j its opposite, is clear. It is 


I I Cor" iii, 3. 


2 I Cor., i, 10. 
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not the Bishop of \Vinchester 1 who classes Dissent, full of 
, a spirit of watchful jealousy,' along with spiritual hindrances 
like beer-shops,-a pollution of the spirit along with pollu- 
tions of the flesh; 2 it is S1. Paul. It is not the clergynlan 
who is chargeable with wishing to 'stan1p out' this spirit; 
it is thë& Christian religion. 
But what is to prevent the Dissenti11g lninister fro1l1 
being joined with the ciergYll1an in the Sa111e public function, 
and being his partner instead of his rival? The requirell1ent 
of episcopal ordination, we are told, prevents it. 3 But if I 
leave the service of a private conlpany and enter the 
public service, I HUlst receive adnlission at the hands of 
the public officer designated to give it ll1e. Sentiment and 
the historic sense, to say nothing of the religious feeling, 
will certainly put 1110re into ordination than this, though not 
precisely what the Bishop of 'Vinchester, perhaps, puts; 
this which we have laid down, however, is really all which 
the law of the land puts there. A bishop is a public officer. 
'Yhy should I trouble 111)'self about the nanle his office 
bears? The nanle of his office cannot affect the service or 
Iny labour in it. Ah, but, says 1\Ir. 'Yinterbotha111, he holds 
opinions which I do not share about the sort of character he 
confers upon 111e! \rhat can that ll1atter, unless he c0111pels 
you, too, to profess the sanle opinions, or refuses you ad- 
Inission if you do not? Eut I should be joined in the 


1 The late Bishop "Tilber[orce. 2 I Cor., vii, I. 
8 It has been inferred from what is here said that I propose to 
make re-ordination a condition of admitting Dissenting ministers to the 
ministry of the Church of England. Elsewhere I have said how 
undesirable it seems to impose this condition; and to what respectful 
treatment and fair and equal terms, in case of reunion, Protestant 
Nonconformity is, in my opinion, entitled. See the Preface to Culture 
and Anarch)'. "That is said in the text is directed simply against the 
objection to episcopal ordination as something wrong in itself and a 
grOUll'l for schi;:;m. 
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luinistry with nIen who hold op:nions which I do not sh:ue ! 
'\.hat does that matter either, unless they conlpel you also to 
hold thesc opinions, as the price of your being allowed to 
work for Christ's kingdom? To rccur to our old parallel. 
It is as if a 11lan who desired the offìce of a public 111agistrate, 
and who was fitted for it, were to hold off because he had to 
receive institution froln a Lord-Lieute11ant, and he did not 
like the title of Lord-Lieutenant; or because the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant who was to institute hin1 had a fancy about S0I11e 
occult quality which he conferred 011 hilu at institution; or 
bccau5e hc would find hiInself, whcn he was instituted, one 
of a body of Inagistrates of who111 n1any had notions which 
he thought irrational. The office itself, and his own power 
to fill it usefully, is all which really Inatters to hiln. 
The Bishop of \\ïnchcster believes in apostolical suc- 
cession ;- therefore thcre ll1ust be l)issenters. 
rr. Liddon 
asserts the real presence ;-thercfore there 11lust be Dis- 
sentêrs. :\fr. ...\Iackonochie is a ritualist ;-therefore there 
Blust . be I)issentcrs. }Jut the Bishop of \\Ïnchester 
cannot, and does not, exclude fr0111 the 111inistry of the 
Church of England those who do not believe in apostolical 
succession; and surely not even that acute and accolu- 
plished personage is such a Inagician, that he can Inake a 
Purita11 believe in apostolical succession 111erely by believing 
in it hinlself. In the sanle way, eloquent as is j\Ir. Liddon 
and devoted as is 
Ir. 
Iackonochie, their gifts cannot yield 
thCll1 the art of so swaying a brother clergyman's spirit as to 
nIake hinI adnIit the real presenrc against his conviction, 
or practise ritualisln against his will; and official, 111aterial 
control oyer hinI, or power of 
tipubting what he shall 
admit or practise, they have absolutely none. 
nut can anything 1110re te11d to luakc the Church what 
the Puritans reproach it with being,-a tnere lUlnp of sacer- 
dotalisnl and ritualisI11,- th
n if the ruritalìs, who arc free 
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to C0111e into it with their disregard of sacerdotalis111 and 
ritualis111, and so to leaven it, refuse to COlne in, and l
ave it 
wholly to the sacerdotalists and ritualists? '''hat can be 
harder upon the laity of the national Church, what so incon- 
siderate of the national good and advantage, as to leave us 
at the 111ercy of one single elenlent in the Church, and deny 
us just the elCll1ents fit to u1ix with this elelnent and to 
Ï1n prove it? 
The current doctrines of apostolical succession and the 
real presence seenl to Ule unsound and unedifying. To be 
sure, so does the currcnt doctrine of inlputed righteousness. 
For 111e, sacerdotalis111 and solifidianis111 stand both on the 
saIne footing; they are, both of theIn, erroneous hunlan 
dcvclopnlents. But as in the ideas and practice of sacerdo- 
talists or ritualists there is 111uch which seen1S to n1e of value, 
and of great use to the Church, so, too, i11 the ideas and 
practice of N onconforn1ists there is very n1uch to value. To 
take points only that are beyond controversy: they have 
cultivated the gift of preaching 111uch Ulore than the clergy, 
and their union with the Church would renovate and 
inllnensely anlend Church preaching. They would cer- 
tainly bring with theIn, if they caIne back into the Church, 
S0111e use of what they call free þra)'er; to which, if at pre- 
scnt they give far too 111uch place, it is yet to be regretted 
that the Church gh-es no place at all. Lastly, if the body 
of British Protestant l)issenters is in the Blain, as it 
undoubtedly is, the Church of the lniddle-class Philistines, 
nevertheless there could COllle nothing but health and 
strength fronl blending this body with the Establishinent, of 
which the very weakness and danger is that it tends, as we 
have fonnerly said, to be an appendage to the upper-class 
Barbarians. 
So long as the Puritans thought that the essence of 
Christianity was their doctrine of predestination or of justi- 
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fication, it was natural that thcy should stand out, at any 
C05t, for this essencc. That is why, whcn the' Zeit-Geist' 
and the general 1l10\"C111C11t of n1cn's religious ideas is begin- 
ning to rcveal that thc Puritan gospel is 110t the essence of 
Christianity, we have bcen desirous to spread this rcvelation 
to the best of our power, and by all the aids of plain popular 
e'position to help it forward. Becausc, whcn oncc it is 
cl
ar that the essence of Christianity is not Puritarl solifi- 
dianism, it can hardly long be nlaintained that the essence 
of Christianity is Puritan church-order. \Yhel1 oncc the 
way is Inadc dear, by renloving thc solilìdian hcresy, to look 
and sec what thc esscnce of Christianity really is, it cannot 
but soon force itself upon our 1l1inds that the esscnce of 
Christianity is s0111cthing not '"cry far, at any rate, frolu 
this: Grace and tt'ace lry the alllllllmel/t of our ordillalY self 
througll the 1Il11dlless alld Sll'eet reasonablelless of Jt'SlIS CllrÙt. 
This is the 1110rc particular description of that general 
ground, already laid down, of thc Christia11 Church's e
ist- 
cnce : J èSUS Christ's injunction, ro//oll' 1I1e. If this ge11eral 
grounù, particutlri
ed in the way abo,"c given, is not 'the 
sincere Inilk' of the e\'angdical word, it is, at all events, 
s0111ething very like it. .\nd 111atters of 111achinery and out- 
ward fonn, like church-order, have not only nothing essen- 
tially to do with the sinccrc n1Ìlk of Christianity, but are thc 
yery Inatters about which this sincere 1l1ilk should nlake us 
easy and yielding. 
If there were no national and hi
toric fonll of church- 
oròer i11 posse5
ion of the field, a genuine Christian would re- 
gret having to 
pend tÏ1ne and thought in 
haping one, in 
ha,'ing so to encunlber hÏIl1self with strving, to bus)' hin1self 
so Inuch about a franh
 for his reliöious life as well as about 
the contents of the fran1c. . \ftcr all, a nlan has only a certain 
sun1 of force to 
pend; anù if he takes a quantity of it for out- 
\\ ard things, he has 50 llHlCh the less kft for inward things. 
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It is hardly to be bclieycd, how Inuch larger a space the 
1nere affairs of his Clenolllination fill in the tinle and thoughts 
of a Dissenter, than in the tilne and thoughts of a Church- 
lnan. K ow all Inachinery-work of this ki11d is, to a n1an 
filled" ith a reallo\-e of the essence of Christhnity, S0111e- 
thing of a hindral1ce to hin1 in what he U10st wants to be at, 
SOl11ething of a cO:lcession to his ordinary self. \Yhen an 
established and historic fonn exists, such a n1an should be, 
therefore, disposed to use it and con1ply with it. But,-as 
if it were not satisfied with proving its unprofitableness by 
corroding us with jealousy and so robbing us of the lllild- 
ness and sweet reasonâbleness of Christ, which is the 
Christian's lnainstay,-political Dissent, Dissent for the sake 
of church-polity and church-nlanagelnent, proves it, too, by 
stin1ulating our ordinary self through over-care for what 
flatters this. In fact, what is it that the everyday, lniddle. 
class Philistine,-not the rare flower of the l)issenters but 
the con11110n staple,-finds so attractiye in I)issent? Is it 
not, as to discipline, that his self-ilnportance is fOlnented 
by the fuss, bustle, and partisanship of a private sect, instead 
of being lost in the greatness of a public body? As to wor- 
ship, is it not that his taste is pleased by usages and words 
that conle down to hÙJl, instead of drawing hinl up to thelll ; 
by services which reflect, instead of the culture of great nlen 
of religious genius, the crude culture of hilnse1f and his 
fellows? A11d as to doctrine, is it not that his tnind is 
pleased a t hearing no opinion but its own, by having all 
disputed points taken for granted in its own favour, by 
being urged to 110 return upon itself, np developnlent? 
.A..nd what is all this but the very feeding and stinlulating of 
our ordi11ary self, instead of the annulli11g of it? !\ 0 doubt 
it is natur
il ; to indulge our ordinary self is the 11105t natural 
thing in the world. But Christianity is not natural; and if 
the flower of Christianity be the grace and peace which 
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con1
s of annulling our ordinary self, then to this flower it i-; 
fatal. 
So that if, in order to 
ratif)' In the Dissenters one of 
the two faults against which Christianity is chiefly aimed, 
a jealous, contentious spirit, we were to swcep away our 
national and historic forn1 of religion, and werc all to tinkcr 
at our own forn1s, we should then just be flattering the other 
chief fault which Christianity can1e to cure, and sCf\'ing 
our ordinary self instead of annulling it. \Yhat a happy 
furtherance to rclig:on ! 
For 111Y part, so far as the best of the X ol1confonnist 111inis- 
tcrs are concerned, of WhOll1 I know sonlething, I disbdievc 
:\lr. \\-intcrbothanl's hideous confession. I Í1nagine they arc 
very little pleased with hinl for n
aking it. I do not believe 
that they, at any rate, live in thc ulcerated condition he de- 
scribes, fretting with watchful jealousy. I believe thc)' have 
other things to think of. But why? Because they are 111Cn 
of genius and character, who react against the harmful in- 
fluences of the position in which they finù thel11selves placed, 
and sunnount its obvious dangers. Rut their genius and 
character Inight serve thOll still better if they were placed 
in a lcss trying position. And the rank and file of their 
111inisters and people do ) ield to the influences of their posi- 
tion. Of these 
Ir. \rinterbothall1's picture is perfectly true. 
They are nlore and 1110re jealous for their separate organisa- 
tion, pleased with tIle bustle and seIf- ÏInportance which its 
ll1agnitude brings thcln, irritably a1i,"c to whate\'er reduces 
or effaces it; bent, in short, on aftirnling their ordinary 
seh'es. lIowever 11luch the chiefs 111ay fed the truth of 
Inodern ideas, Inay grow nloderate, nlay perceive the effects 
of religious separatisll1 upon worship and doctrine, they pro- 
bably will aVJ.illittle or nothing; the head runs risk of being 
overpowered and out.clalnoured by the tail. The "-esleyans, 
who used always to refuse to call th
nlsdves nissenter:" 
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whose best Inen still shrink frolll the nall1e, the \Vesleyans, 
a wing of the Church, founded for godliness, the \Yesleyans 
Ulore and 1110re, with their very growth as a separate de- 
non1Ïnation, feel the secular anlbition of being great as a 
denonlination, of being effaced by nobody, of giving con- 
tentnlent to this self-inlportance, of indulging this ordinary 
self; and I should not wonder if withill twenty years they 
were keen political Dissenters. A triull1ph of Puritanislll is 
abundantly possible; we han.
 never denied it. \\That we, 
whose greatest care is neither for the Church nor for 
Puritanis111, but for lulll1an perfection, what we labour to 
show is, that the triullìph of Puritanislll will be the triulllph 
of our ordinary self, not the triu111ph of Cluistianity ; and 
that the type of Hebraisll1 it will establish is one in which 
neither general hUll1an perfection, nor yet Hebrais111 itself, 
can truly find their account. 
Elsewhere we have drawn out a distinction between 
Hebrais111 and Hellenisll1, I-between the tendency and 
powers that carry us towards doing, and the tendency and 
powers that carry us towards perceiving and knowing. 
Hebraisln, we said, has long been overwhehningly prepon- 
derant with us. The sacred book which \ve call the \rord 
of God, and which 111any of us study far n10re than any 
other book, seryes Hebraislll. l\Ioses Hebraises, David 
Hebraises, Isaiah Hebraises, Paul Hebraises, John He- 
braises. Jesus Christ hÌ1l1self is, as St. Paul truly styles 
hin1, 'a 111inister of the circztJllcisioll to the truth of God.' :! 
rrhat is, it is by our powers of nloral action, al1d through the 
perfecting of these, that Christ leads us 'to be partakers of 
the divine nature.' 3 By far our chief ll1achinery for spiri- 
tual purposes has the like aÍln and character. Through- 
out Europe this is so. But, to speak of ourseh'cs only, 


1 
èe Culture and Allard,)" chap. i,', 
:! ROlli., XY, 8, :
 II Peter, j, 4. 
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thè .. \rchbishop of Canterbury is an agent of I Iebrai
nl, 
the .. \rchbishop of York is an agent of 1 f ebraislll, Car- 
dinal 
ranning is an agent of ] Iebraisrn, the President of 
the \\geslcyan \onfcrence is an agent of f-Iehraisln, all the 
body of the Church ckrgy and I )issenting nlinisters are 
agents of I Iebrais111. 
ow, we ha\'c seen how we are begin- 
ning \'isibly to suffer hann fron1 attending in this one-sided 
way tù I Iebrais111, and how we are called to de\"elop our- 
selvcs 1110re in our totality, on our percepti,oe and intelli- 
gential 
ide as well as on our 1110ral side. If it is said that 
this is a very hard Blatter, and that 111an cannot well do 
1110rc than one thing at a tinlC, the answer is that here is the 
very sign and condition of cach ncw stage of spiritual pro- 
giess,- ill{'rä1St' (1,ltasl.... The Inore we grow, thc greater is 
thc task which is set us. Thi
 is the law of 111an's nature 
and of his spirit's history. The powcrs we ha,oe developed 
at our old task enable us to attelnpt a ncw one; and this, 
again, brings with it a new increase of power:,. 
Hebraislll strikes too cxdusiyely upon one string in us ; 
] TcllenisI11 does not address itself with serious energy cn )ugh 
to nlorals and righteousness. For our totality, for our 
gcneral perfection, we need to unite the two; now the two 
are e:lsily at variance. In their lower fornls they are irrecon- 
cileably at variance; only when each 0f thCIll is at its best, 
is their harnlony possiLk. fIebraÍsnl at its best is beauty 
and charnl ; I Ielknislll at its best is also beauty and chann. 
As such they can unite; as anything short of this, cach of 
thenl, they arc at di
cord, and their separation l11USt con- 
tinuc. The flowcr of J Iellcnisll1 is a kind of anliable grace 
and artless winning good-nature, born out of the perfection 
of lucidity, simplicity, and natural truth; the flower of 
Christianity is grace and peace by the annulment of Ollr 
ordinary self through the n1Ïldne
s and sweet reasonableness 
of Christ. Both arc en1inently 11l"llall(
, and for c0l11l'lcte 
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hun1an perfecticn both are required; the 
econd bcing the 
perfection of that side in us which is 1110ral a11d acts, the 
first, of that side in us which is intelligential and perceives 
and knows. 
But lower fOr1l1S of Hebrais111 and Hellenis111 tend always 
to ll1ake their appearance, and to striye to estab]ish the1l1- 
seh-es. On one of these fonns of Hebraislll we have here been 
c0111111enting ;-a for111 which had its first origin, no doubt, 
in that body of i111pulses whereby we Hebraise, but which 
lands us at last, not in the n1Íldness and sweet reasonable- 
ness of Christ, but in 'a spirit of watchful jealousy.' 'fe 
have to thank 
Ir. "Til1terbothanl for fixing our attention on 
it; but we prefer to nallle it frol11 an cn1Ïnent and able 111an 
who is well known as the earnest apostle of 'the Dissidence 
of ])issent and the Protestantis111 of the Protestant religion,' 
and to call it .flEia/is/l/. 1Iialis111 is a sUD-fornl of Hebraism, 
and itself a sOlllewhat spurious and degenerated fonll ; but 
this sub-fornl always tends to degenerate into forms lo,,-er 
yet, and yet 1l10re unworthy of the ideal flower of Hebraisl11. 
In one of these its further 5tages we have f0f111er1y traced it, 
and we need not enlarge on the111 here. l 
Hellenislll, in the sa111e way, has its 1110re or less spu- 
rious and degel1erated sllb-fof111S, products which nlay be at 
once known as degenerations by their deflexion fronl what 
we have 111arked as (he flower of Hellenisnl,-' a kind of 
hUl11ane grace and artless winning good-nature, born out 
of the perfection of lucidity, sitnplicity, and natural truth.' 
A.nd fro111 Wh0111 can we nlore properly derive a general nallle 
for these degenerations, than fr0111 that distinguished Ulan, 
who, by his intelligence and acconlplishnlents, was in S0111e 
respects so adillirable and so truly Hellenic, but Wh0111 his 
dislike for 'the d0111Ínant sect,' as he calls the Church of 
England,-the Church of England, in 111any aspects so 
I See Cullure and .Allardl)', chap. ii. 
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hcautiful, calnlinb, 3nd attaching,-SCe111S to transport with 
an a1ln05t fel11ininc \ chelnencc of irritation? \rhat can wc 
so fitly name the s01l1ewhat degencrated and inadequate 
fonn of I [c1knisn1 as Jli//islll? This is the I [dlcnic or 
I [d1ènistic counterpart of :\Iialisrll ; and like 1\1 ialisll1 it has 
its further degenerations, in which it is still less comnlcnd- 
able than in its first fonn. For instancc, what in 
[r. l\Iill 
i:-; but a yidding to a spirit of irritable injustice, gOes on and 
worsens in SOB1C of his disciples, till it becol1u:s a sort of 
mere blatancy and truculent hardness in certain of thelll, in 
whorn there appears scarcely anything that is truly sounù or 
lldlcnic at all. 

Iankinò, however, 111USt neeùs dra,,', however slowly, 
towards its perfection; and our only real perfection is our 
totality. 
Iialisnl and 
IilIisnl we IDa}" see playing into onc 
another's hands, and apparently acting togethcr; but, so 
long as these lower fonns of I IclIenisnl and Hebrais111 pre- 
,"
il, the rcal union between Hellenisrl1 and l-IebraisIu can 
never be accomplishcd, and our totality is still as far off 
as ever. lTnhap!)y and unquiet alternations of ascendency 
between Ilebraisnl and IIcllenis111 arc all that we shall see; 
-at one tirne, thc indestructible religious expericnce of 
nlankind asserting itself blindly; at another, a re,"ulsion of 
the intellect of Inankind fro111 this expcrience, because of 
the audacious assu111ptions and gross inaccuracies with 
which men's account of it is intcnning1cd. 
At present it is such a revulsion which seems chiefly 
inlnlinent. (
i\"e the churches of 1\ onconforn1ity free scope, 
cries an ardent Congrcgationalist, and we will renew the 
wondcrs of the first tinlcs; we will confront this I110dern 
bugbcar of physical science, show how hollow she is, and 
how she contradicts hcrself! In his Inind's eyc, this X on- 
conforn1ing cnthusiast already sees Professor Iluxlcy in a 
white sheet, brought up at the Surrey Tabernac1e between 
L 
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two deacons,-wholll that great physicist, in his own clear 
and nervous language, would no doubt describe as like his 
disinterred R0111an the other day at \Yestnlinster Abbe), 'of 
weak nlental organisation and strong nluscular fran1e,'--and 
penitently confessing that Science contradicts herself. Alas, 
the real future is likely to be very different! Rather are 
we likely to witness an edifying solenlnity, where J\Ir. l\Iill, 
assisted by his youthful henclllnen and apparitors, will burn 
all the Prayer Books. Rather will the tilne COl1le, as It has 
been foretold, when we shall desire to see one of the days 
of the Son of 1Ian, and shall not 
ee it ; when the 111Íld- 
ness and sweet reasonableness of Jesus Christ, as a vower 
to work the annulnlent of our ordinary self, will be clean 
disregarded and out of lnind. Then, perhaps, will C0111e 
another reaction, and another, and another; and all sterIle. 
rfherefore it is, that we labour to lnake Hebrâis111 raise 
itself above J\Iialis111, find its true self, show itself in its 
beauty and power, and help, not hinder, 111all's totality. 
1
he endeavour will very likely be in vain; for growth is 
slow and the ages are long, and it 111ay well be that for 
hannonising Hebraisll1 with Hellenisnl Inore preparation is 
needed than Inan has yet had. But failures do s0111ethlng, 
as well as successes, towards the final achievelnent. 'fhe 
cup of cold water could be hardly n10re than an ineffective 
effort at succour ; yet it counted. 'ro disengage the reli- 
gion of England frolH unscriptural rrotestantisln, political 
l)issent, and a Epirit of watchful jealousy, nlay be an ailll 
not in our d
y 
;;chable; 
nd still it is well to level at it. 
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BISHOP \\"ILSO
 is full of excellent things, and Ol1e of his 
apophthegrns caIne into 111Y 111incl the other day as I read 
an angry and unreasonable expostulation addressed to 111)"sclf. 
Bishop \\ïlson's apophthegul is this: Trutll þro'i'okt!s those 
71..'/101/1 it does 1/01 C01l7'er!. ':'\liraclcs,' I "as angrily re- 
proached for saying, 'do not happen, and luore and Blore 
of us arc bcco111ing convinced that they do not happen; 
nevertheless, what is really best and l110st valuable in the 
Biblc is independent of ll1iracles, and for the sake of this, I 
constantly rcad thc Bible lnyself, and I adyi
e others to read 
it also.' Onc would havc thought that at a tin1c \\ hen the 
French newspapcrs are attributi11g all our failures and lnis- 
fortunes to our habit of reading the Bible, and when our 
own T jeutcnant-Goycrnor of Bengal is protesting that the 
golden rule is a delusion and a snare for practical ll1cn, the 
friends of the old religicn of Christcndo111 would havc had 
a kindly feding towards anyone,-whcthcr he adlnitted 
Iniracles or not,-who 111aintaincd that the root of the 111atter 
for all of us was in the Bible, and that to the use of thc Biblc 
wc should still cling. nut no; Truth þr07'okt's those ;t.,hOlll 
it does 1/ot COln't''-!. So angry arc SOB1C good people at being 
told that miracles do not happen, that if we say this, they 
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cannot bear to ha\"e us using the Bible at all, or reCOll1- 
nlending the Bible. Either take it and reco111111end it 
with its 111iracIes, they say, or else leave it alone, and let 
its enen1ies find confronting thenl none but orthodox 
defenders of it like ourseh-es. 
1
he success of these orthodox chanlpions is not at all 
COlllnlensurate with their zeal; and so, in spite of rebuke, I 
find 111yself, as a lover of the Bible, perpetually ten1pted to 
substitute for their line of defence a different 111ethod, 
however it nlay provoke theln. Christlnas conles round 
again, and brings the 1110st beautiful and beloved festival of 
the Christian year. \Yhat is Christillas, and what does it 
say to us? Our French friends will reply that Ch'ristillas is 
an exploded legend, and says to us nothing at aU. The 
Guardiall, on the other hand, lays it down that Christnlas 
C0l1llnen10rates the 111iracle of the Incarnation and that the 
truth of this nliracle is the fundanlental truth for Christians. 
"\Vhich is right, the Guardiall or our French friends? Or are 
neithcr the one nor the other of thenl right, and is the truth 
about Christ1nas sOlllething quite different fron1 what either 
of thenl Ï111agine? The enquiry is profitable; and I kept 
Christnlas, this last winter, by following it. 


\\.ho can ever lose out of his 11len10ry the roll and 111arch 
of those 111agnificent words of prophecy, which, ever since 
we can ren1en1ber, we have heard read in church on 
Christ111as-day, and have been taught to regard as the grand 
and wonderful prediction of' the n1Ïracle of the Incarnation?' 
'The Lord hÍ1nself shall give you a sign: Behold, a virgin 
shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his name In1- 
11lanuel. Butter and honey shall he eat, until he shall know to 
refuse the evil and choose the good. For _ before the child 
shall know to refuse the c\.il and choose the good, the land 
that thou ahhorrest sha11 be forsaken of both her kings. 
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"
e all know the orthodox interpretation. Inlnlanud is 
Jesus Christ, to be born of the \ïrgin :\fary; the 111caning 
of the nanle Inl1nanuc1, God'lt.'ith liS, signifies the union of 
the divine nature and ours in Christ, God and 111an in onc 
P
rson. ' Butter and honey shall he eat,'-the Christ shall 
be very 111an, he shall have a true human body, he shall be 
sustained, while he is growing up, with that ordinary nourish- 
Jncnt wherewith hunlan children arc wont to be fed. 
\nd 
the sign that the pronlised birth of In1l11anucl, God and 111an 
in onc Person, frolu the w0111b of a virgin, shall really happen, 
is this: the two kings of Syria and Israel who are now, in 
the eighth century before Christ, thrcatening the kingdoln 
of Judah, shall be ovcrthrown, and their country devastated. 
'.Eòr before the child shall know,' -before this pro111ised 
c0l11ing of Jesus Christ, and as a sign to gua"rantee it, the 
kings of Syria and Israel shall be conquered and overthrown. 
.And conquered and overthrown they prescntly were. 
But then C0111èS the turn of criticisnl. 'fhe study of 
history, and of all docunlents on which history is based, 
is diligently 
)rosecuted; a nUluber of learned, patient, inl- 
partial investigators read and exanline the prophets. It 
becOlues apparent what the prophets really Inean to say. It 
beconlcs certain that in the fanlous words rcad on Christmas- 
dol}' the prophet Isaiah was not 111eaning to speak of Jesus 
Christ to be born 1110re than seycn ccnturies later. It 
beC0111eS certain that his Inuuanuel is a prince of Judah to 
be born in a year or two's tillle. It becollles ccrtain that 
there is no question at all of a child 111iraculously conc<:iyed 
and born of a virgin. \rhat the prophet declares is that a 
yonng W0111an, a damsel, at that nlonlent unnlarricd, shall 
have tlll1C, before certain things happen, to be luarricd and 
to bear a son, who shall be called 11l1lnanud. Th
rc is no 
question in the nalne III/II/al/utl of a union of the JHlll1an 
and di,-inc naturcs, of (;od and tuan in one Pcr
on. . Cod 
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present with his people and protecting thenl' is what the 
prophet 111eans, the nanle to signify. In' Butter and honey 
shall he eat,' tþere is no question of the Christ's being very 
man, with a true hUlllan body. 'Yhat the prophet intends 
to say is; that when the prince In1111anuel, presently to be 
born, reaches adult age, agricu1ture shall have ceased in the 
desolated reahn of] udah itself; the land, overrun by enen1ies, 
shall have returned to a wild state, the inhabitants shall live 
on the produce of their herds and on wild honey. But 
before this C0111es to pass, before the visitation of God's wrath 
upon the kingdonl of ] udah, and while the prince Inll11anucl 
is still but a little child, not as yet able to discern betwixt 
good and evil, 'to refuse the evil ancl choose the good,' the 
present enenlies of Judah, the kings of Syria and Israel, 
shall be overthrown and their land 111ade desolate. Finally, 
this overthrow and desolation are not, with the prophet, the 
sign and guarantee of Inunanuel's cOIning. Inunanuel is 
hinlself intended as a sign; all the rest is acconlpanin1ent 
of this sign, not proof of it. 
This, the true and sure sense of those noble words of 
prophecy which we hear read on Christ111as-day, is obscured 
by slight errors in the received translation, and COUles out 
clearer when the errors are corrected :- 
'The Lord hiulself shall give you a sign: Behold, the 
dan1sel shall conceive, and bear a son, and shall call his 
nan1e Inllnanuel. 
'1\Iilk-curd and honey shall he eat, when he shall know 
to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
, For before the child shall know to refuse the eyil and 
choose the good, the land shall be forsaken, whose two kings 
ll1ake thee afraid.' 
Syria and Israel shall be lnade desolate in Inlulanuel's 
infancy, says the prophet; but the chastisell1ent al1d desola- 
tion of Judah also, he declares, shall follo,y later, by the tin1e 
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I mmanuc.l IS a ) outh. Farther yet, howen::r, Isai.lh carries 
his prophecy of Inlnlanucl and of the cvents of his life. In 
his manhood, the prophet continues, I mmanue], the pro- 
n1Í
ed child of the royal hOllse of David, shaH reign in 
righteousness over a rc:)tored, far-spreading, l'rosper
us, and 
peaceful kingdonl of the cho
en people. 'Of the increase 
of his go\"ernlnent and peace there shall l)c no end, upon 
the throne of l)aviù, and upon his kingdo1l1.' This con1- 
pletion of the prophecy, too, we hear read in church on 
Christmas-da) _ Katurally, the receivcd and erroneous in- 
terpn:tation, which finds, as we ha\'c seen, in the first part 
of the prophecy' the 111irade of the Incarnation,' governs 
our understanding of the btter part also. But in the latter 
part, as well as in the fonner, the prophet undoubtedly has 
in view, not a scion of the house of ] )a\'id to be born and 
to reign seven centuries later, but a scion of the house of 
I )avid to he born imlncdiately; a scion who in his youth 
shoulù see Judah aftlicted, in his Inanhood should reign 
over Judah restored and trilllnphant. 
\ r ell, then, the' Iniracle of the Incarnation,' the preter- 
natural conception anù birth of J csus Christ, which the 
Church celebrates at Christlnas, a11d which is, says the 
&'lIardiall, the fundatnental truth for Christians, gets no 
support at all frOln the falnous prophecy which is conunonly 
supposed to announce it. 
eed I adJ that it gets no sup- 
port at all fron1 any single word of Jesus Christ himself, 
frOll1 any single word in the letters of Paul, Peter, J a111eS, 
or John? 1'he Iniraculous conception and birth of Jesus 
is a /(:
(Ild, a lo\'dy and attractive legend, which soon fornlcd 
itself, naturally and irresistibly, around the origin of the 
Saviour; a legcnù which hy the end of the first century 
had established itself, and which passed into two out of the 
fOUf Gospel narratiyes that in the century following acquired 
canonicity_ I n th
 same way. a precisely silnilar legend 
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fOrlned itself arou
d the origin of Plato, although to the 
popular ilnagination Plato was an object inco111parably less 
fitted to offer stinlulus. rrhe father of Plato, said the 
Athel1ian story, was upon his Inarriage warned by Apollo in 
a dreanl that his wife, Perictiona, was about to bring forth 
a babe divinely conceived, and that he was to live apart 
fronl her until the child had been born. .t\lnong the students 
of philosophy, who were Plato's disciples, this story, although 
authorised by his falnily, lal1guished and died. Had Plato 
founded a popular religion the case would have been very 
different. Thtn the legend would have survived and thriven; 
and for Plato, too, there would have certainly been a world- 
fanlous '111irade of the Incarnation' investing his origin. 
But Plato, as Dossuet says, fornled fewer disciples than Paul 
fonned churches. It was these churches, this multitude, it 
was the popular lnasses with their receptivity, their love o.f 
wonders, with aU their favouring native tendencies of nlind, 
heart, and soul, which 111adc the .future of the Christian 
legend of the Iniracle of the Incarnation. 
But because the story of the ll1iracle of the Incarnation 
is a legend, and because two of the canonical Gospels pro- 
pound the legend seriously, basing it upon an evidently fan- 
tastic use of the words of prophecy, and because the festival 
of Christmas adopts and consecrates this legend, are we to 
cast the Gospels aside, and cast the celebration of Christmas 
aside; or else are we to give up our reason and C01111110n 
sense, and to say that things are not what they are, and 
that Isaiah really predicted the preternatural conception 
and birth of Jesus Christ, and that the n1Ìracle of the In- 
carnation really happened as the Guardian supposes, and 
that Christians, in COl1llnenlorating it, C0111n1en10rate a solid 
fact of history, and a fact which is the fundanlental truth 
for Christians? By n.o Ineans. The solid fact of history 
111arked by Christn1as is the birth of Jesus, the n1Ïraculous 
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circun1stanccs with which that birth is. invcsted and prc- 
scntcù are legendary. The soliù fact in itsclf, thc birth of 
Jesus with its ine:\haustiblc train of cons
quences, its' un- 
spcakable riches,' is foundation enough, and 1l10re than 
enough, for the Christm
s festÌ\'al; yet cven the legend and 
nliraclc invèsting the f
ct, a11d now ahnost inseparable frol11 
it, havc, 1110reover, their virtue of synlbol. 
Synlbol i5 a dangerous worù, and wc ought to be ycry 
cautious in cmploying it. People have a difficulty in owning 
that a thing is unhistorical, ar.d oítcn they try to gct out 
of the difficulty by saying that thc thing is synlbolical. 'rhus 
they think to save the credit of whoe\'cr delivered the thing 
in question, as if he had hinlself intcnded to deli vcr it as 
sY111bolical a11d figurativc, not as historical. They save it, 
howevcr, at the expense of truth. In vcry n1any cases un- 
doubtedly, whcn this shift of s)'lnbol is resorted to for saving 
the crcdit of a narrator of legenù, the narrator had not hiul- 
self thc least notion that what he propoundcd was figure, but 
fully Ünagined hÌ1nself to be propounding historical fact. 
The Gospel narrators of thc 111irac1e of the Incarnation were 
in this position of nlind; they did not in the least in1agine 
thenlseh'cs to be speaking spnbolical1y" X c\'erthc1ess, a 
thing nlay have Ï1nportant value as symbol, although its 
uttcrcr never told or nlcant it syn1bolically. Let us see 
how this is so with the Christian legend of the Incarnation. 
In times and anlong nlinds where science,.is not a power, 
and where the preternatural is daily anù fanliliarly adluitted, 
the purcncss and elevation of a great tcachcr strike power- 
fully the popular ÏInagination, and the natural. silnplc, 
reverential explanation of his supcriority is at once that he 
was born of a virgin" Such a lcgc11d is the peoples gcnuine 
construing of the fact of his unique purcness. In his birth, 
as well as in his life and teaching, this choscn onc has been 
pure,-h..'l
 been unlike other ll1Cn, and above theln. 
j
n
l 
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and splendid is the pureness of Plato; noble his serene 
faith, that 'the conclusion has long been reached that 
dissoluteness is to be conde111ned, in that it brings about the 
aggrandisenlent of the lower side in our nature, and the 
defeat of the higher.' And this lofty pureness of Plato i111- 
pressed the inlagination of his contelllporaries, and evoked 
the legend of his having been born of a virgin. nut Plato 
was, as I have already said, a philosopher, not the founder 
of a religion; his personality survived, but for the intellect 
ulainly, not for the affections and ilnagination. It influenced 
and affected the few, not the nlany 
-not the ll1asses which 
love and foster legend. On the figure of Jesus also the 
sta1np of a pureness unique and divine was seen to dwel1. 
1
he renlark has often been 111ade that the pre-enlinent, the 
winning, the irresistible Christian virtues, were charity and 
chastity. Perhaps the chastity was an even Blore winning 
virtue than the charity ; it offered to the Pagan world, at 
any rate, relief fro111 a 1110re oppressive, a I110re cOl1sunling, 
a 11lore intolerable bondage. Chief anlong the beatitudes, 
shone, no doubt, this pair: Blessed are the þoor in spirit, for 
tlleirs is the kÍJlgdoJ/1 of Ileal'ell, and, Blessed are the pure in 
heart, for tlley shall see God; and of these two, the second 
blessing lnay have brought even the greater boon. Jesus, 
then, the best ower of this precious blessing, Jesus, the high 
exelnplar and ideal of pureness, was born of a virgin. And 
what Jesus brought was not a philosophy, but a religion; he 
gaye not to the few, but to the I11aSSeS, to the very recipients 
w h0111 the tender legend of his being born of the gracious 
\Tirgin, and laid in the hUlnlle 111 anger, would suit best; 
who 111ight 1110St surely be trusted to seize upon it, not to 
let it go, to delight in it and magnify it for ever. 
So the legend of the 111iraculous cOl1ception and birth of 
Jesus, like the legend of the Iniraculous conception and 
hirth of Plato, is the popular honlagc to a high ideal of 
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purCl1Css, it is thc 111UItitudc's way of cxprcssing for this 
its rcycrcnce. Of sllch rcvcrcnce the legcnù is a genuine 
syn1bol. But the i111portance of the synlbol is proportional 
to thc scalc on which it acts. And evcn \\ hen it acts on 
a very largc scale, still its virtue will depcnd on these 
two things further: the worth of the idea to which it docs 
honlage, and the extent to which its recipients have suc- 
ceeded in penetrating through the fOrIn of the legend to 
this idea. 

\l1d first, then, as to the innate truth and worth of that 
idea of pureness to which the legend of the Iniraclc of the 
Incarnation does honlage. I/!t:sSL'd are the þure Ùz heart, for 
they shall see God, says J csus. God hath 1lot calltd liS to 
imþure1less, put 1/1lto holi1less, adds his apostle. Perhaps 
there is no doctrine of Christianity which is eÀposed to lnorc 
trial an10ngst us now, certainly there is none which will be 
exposed, so far as fronl present appearances onc can judge, 
to n10re trial in the inuncdiate future, than this. Lei liS 
rd/lrll to 1/ature, is a rising and spreading cry again now, 
as it was at the Renascence. And the Christian pureness 
has so ll1uch which seenlS to contradict nature, and which 
is 111cnaced by the growing desire and detcnnination to 
return to nature! 'The virtue has suffered 1110re than nlost 
virtues in the hands of hypocrites; and with hypocritcs and 
hypocrisy, as a power in hUlnan life, there is an increasing 
irnpatiencc. Ðut the virtue has been nlishandled, also, by 
the sincere; by the sinccre, but who are at the 
ame tinle 
over-rigid, fonnal, sour, narrow-111indcd; a11d these, too, are 
by no n1cans in the ascendant an10ng us just now. Evi- 
dently, again, the virtue has been lllishandlcd by nl:1ny of 
the so-called saints, and by the :1sceticislu of the Catholic 
Church: for these ha\"e so Inanagecl things, very often, as to 
turn and rivet the thoughts upon the vcr}' Inatter flom which 
purcne__s would a\-crt then1 and gct thC111 dear, and lwxe to 
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that extent served to endanger and inlpair the virtue rather 
than fOf\yard it. 1
hen, too, with the growing sense that gaiety 
and pleasure are legitÌ111ate denlands of our nature, that they 
add to life and to our SUll1 of force, instead of, as strict 
people have been wont to say, taking fronl it,-with this 
growing sense COlnes also the nlultiplication everywhere of 
the nleans of gaiety and pleasure, the spectacle ever 1110re 
proillinent of thenl and catching the eye 1110re constantly, an 
ever larger nunlber of applicants pressing forward to share in 
thenl. All this solicits the senses, ulakes thenl b9ld, eager, 
and stirring. At the saIne tin1e the force of old sanctions 
of self-restraint din1inishes and giyes way. The belief in 

 111agnificd and non-natural Inan, out of our sight, but 
proved by 111iracles to exist and to be a11- powerful, who by 
his C0111nlands has ilnposed on us the obligation of self- 
restraint, and who will punish us after death in endless fire 
if we disobey, will reward us in Paradise if we sublnit,-this 
belief is rapidly and irrecoverably losing its hold on nlen's 
n1Ìnds. If pureness or any other virtue is still to subsist, it 
ll1Ust subsist nowadays not hy authority of this kind enforc- 
ing it in defiance of nature, but because nature herself turns 
out to be really for it. 
J\Ir. 1
raill has relninded us, in the interesting vohunc 
on Coleridge which he has recently published, how Cole- 
ridge's disciple, J\Ir. C;reen, devoted the last years of his 
life to elaborating, in a work entitled Spiritual Plllï()soþhy 
foltllded OIL tile TeaelliJlg of tile late Salllllel Ta.ylor CoÜridge, 
the great Coleridgian position 'that Christianity, rightly 
understood, is identical with the highest philosophy, and 
that, apart fronl all question of historical evidence, the 
essential doctrines of Christianity are neçessary and eternal 
truths of reason,-truths which nlan, by the vouchsafed light 
of nature and.without aid fral1l docul11ents or tradition, may 
always and everywhere discover for hinlself.' "T e shaH 
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not find this position cstablishtxl or nluch elucidated in 
.!:>piritual I)/uïosoph)'. \\" c shall not find it cstablishcd or 
Inuch elucidated in the works of Coleridge's il1u11cdiate dis- 
ciples. It was a position of cxtrelne novelty to takc at that 
tilne. Firmly to occupy it, resolutely to I11aintain it, required 
grcat bolòness and great lucidity. Coleridge's position 
Blade dcmands upon his disciples which at that tinlc it was 
aln10st iInpossible thcy should fulfil; it eillbarrasscd thenl, 
forced thell1 into vagueness and obscurity. The 1110St emi- 
ncnt and lX)pular 
unong thC111, 
Ir. ::\Iaurice, seen1S never 
quite to havc himself known what he hiInself nlcant, anù 
perhaps nc\"er really quite wished to know. But ncithcr 
did the lnaster, as I have already 
aid, establish his own 
position; there werc obstacles in his own character, as well 
as obstacles in his circll1nstances, in thc tÌ1ne. K evcrtheless 
it is rightly callcd 'the great Colcridgian position.' It is 
at the bottonl of all Coleridgc's thinking and teaching; it is 
true; it is decply in1portant ; and by virtue of it Coleridge 
takcs rank, so far as English thought is concerned, as an 
initiator and founder. The' great Coleridgian position,' 
that apart fr0111 aU question of the evidence for lniraclcs 
and of the historical quality of the Gospel narrati\ es, the 
essential 111atters of Christianity are necessary and eternal 
facts of nature or truths of reason, is henceforth the key to 
the whole defcnce of Christianity. \\Yhen a Christian virtue 
is presented to us as obligatory, the first thing, therefore, to 
ÌJe asked, is whether our nced of it is a fact of nature. 
Herc the appeal is to e
perience and tcstinlony. IIis 
own experic11ce 111a)' in the end be the surest tcacher for 
evcry nlan ; but 111canwhile, to confinn or deny his instinc- 
ti\ c anticipations and to stal t hin1 on his way, testinlony as 
to the e
pcricnce of othcrs, gcneral experience, is of the 
Jll0St serious wcight and value. \Ve ha\"e had the tcstilnony 
of Plato to the necessity of purencss, that virtue on which 
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Christial1ity lays so u1uch stress. l-Iere is yet another testi- 
Inony out of..the saIne Greek world,-a world so alien to the 
world in which Christianity arose; here is the testinlony of 
Sophocles. 'Oh that 111Y lot ll1ight lead 111e in the path of 
holy þurelless of thought and deed, the path which august 
laws ordain, laws which in the highest heaven had their 
birth; . . . . the power of God is l11Ïghty in theIn, and 
groweth uot old.' 1'hat is the testi1110ny of the poet So- 
phocles. C0111ing down to our own tin1es, we have again a 
like testilnony froln the greatest poet of our tilnes, Goethe; 
a testinlony the 1110re Ï1nportallt, because Goethe, like So- 
phocles, was in his own life what the world calls by no ll1eans 
a purist. '
Iay the idea of pureness,' says Goethe, 'ex
 
tending itself even to the very n10rsel which I take into 111Y 
1110uth, becolne ever clearer and 1110re lun1inous within U1e ! ' 
But let us consult the testiInony not only of people far 
over our heads, such as great poets and sages; let us have 
the testin10ny of people living, as the Conl1110n phrase is, in 
the world, and living there on an every-day footing. Al1d let 
us choose a world the least favourable to purists possible, 
the 1110st given to laxity,-and where indeed by this time 
the reign of the great goddess Lubricity seen1S, as I have 
often said, to be alnlost established,-the world of Paris. 
rrwo fan10us W0111en of that world of Paris in the seven- 
teenth century, two W0111en not altogether unlike in spirit, 
:r\inon de l'Enclos and J\l1ne. de Sévigné, offer, in respect to 
the virtue with which we are now occupied, the 1110st strik- 
ing contrast possible. Both had, in the highest degree, 
freedo111 of spirit and of speech, boldness, gaiety, lucidity. 
::\In1e. de Sévigné, ll1arried to a worthless husband, then a 
widow, beautiful, witty, chanlling, of extraordinary freedoll1, 
easy and broad in her judglnents, fond of enjoYlnel1t, not se- 
riously religious,-1\In1e. de Sévigné, living in a society where 
aln10st everybody h
cl a lover, never took onc. 1'he French 
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conllnentators upon their incolnparable country-wolnan are 
puzzled by this. nut really the truth i!;, that not froll1 what 
is called high 111 oral principle, not fron1 religiOn, but froln 
sheer clelnentary soundl1es
 of nature and by virtue of her 
perfect lucidity, she rc\"olted fronl the sort of life so COlll1110n 
all arounù her, was ùrawn towards regularity, felt antipathy 
to blcn1ish and ùi
order. Kinon, on the uther hanù, with 
a like frcedon1 of 11lind, a like boldness anù breadth in her 
judgn1ents, a like gaiety and lovc of enjoyn1ent, took a 
different turn, and her irregular life was the talk of her 
century. But that lucidity, ,\"hich cycn all through hcr irre- 
gular life was hcr charnl, Blade her say at the end of it : 
'.\11 thc world tells tne that I have less cause to speak ill 
of tinlC than other people. I Iowever that nlay be, coulù 
anybody have proposed to 111e beforehand the lifc I have 
had, I would have hnnged 111YSelf.' That, I say, is the 
testin10ny of the 1110St lucid children of this" world, as the 
testinlony of Plato, Sophocles, and Goethe is thc tcstÌ1nony 
of the loftiest spirits, to the natural obligation and necessity 
of the essentially Christian virtue of pureness. 
o when 
legend n:presents the íounder of Christianity and grcat 
cxcnlpbr of this virtue as borll of a 'l'irgill, thus doing 
hOlnage to purencss, it does hOlnage to what has. natural 
worth and necessity. 
Hut we have further to ask to what e:\tcnt the recipients 
of the legend showed then1sclves aftèrward
 capable, while 
finnly believing the legend and delighting in it, of penetra- 
ting to that ,'irtue which it honoured, and of showing their 
sense that acco111}Janying the legend went the glorification of 
that virtuc. J {ere the Collects of the Church which have 
conle ùown to us frolu Catholic antiquity,-fro111 the tinlCs 
"hen all legend ,,"as 1110st unhesitatingly recei\'ed, Inost 
fondly loveò, n10st delighted in for its own sakc,-are the 
best tcstilnony. Xow the Collect for Chri
tmas-day,- 
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that vcry day on which the Inirac1e of the Incarnation 
is c01l1n1en10rated, and on which we Inight expect the 
legend's 111iraculous side to be altogether don1Ínant,- 
finnly seizes the h0111age to pureness and renovation 
which is at the heart of the legend, and holds it steadily 
before us all Christn1as-ti1l1e. '...\ln1ighty God,' so the 
Collect runs, 'who hast gi,.en us thine only-begotten Son to 
take our nature upon hiIn, and as at this tilnc to be born 
of a pure yirgin, grant that we being regenerate, and nlade 
thy children through adoption and grace, ulay daily be 
rene\yed by thy Holy Spirit.' 1 The 111irac1e is a111ply and 
in1plessively stated, but the stress is laid upon the work of 
regeneration and inward renewal, whereby we are to be 
111ade sons of (
od, like to that suprenle Son whose pureness 
was expressed through his being born of a pure virgin. It 
is as, in celebrating at Easter the u1iracle of the Resurrec- 
tion, the Church, following here S1. Paul, seizes and elevates 
in the Collect for Easter Eye 2 that great 'secret of Jesus' 
which underlies the whole Iniraculous legend of the Resur- 
rection, but which could arrive at the general heart of n1an- 
kind only through u1aterialising itself in that legend. 
So nlanifcst is it that there is that true and grand and 
profound doctrine of the llecrosÙ, of 'dying to re-live,' 
underlying all which is legendary in the presentation of the 
death and resurrection of Jesus by our Gospels,-so Inani- 
fest is it that S1. Paul seized upon the doctrine and elevated 
it, and that the Church has retained it,-that one can find 
no difficulty, when the festival of Easter is celebrated, in 


I The point in the Collect is taken from the :\Iozarabic Breviary 
at Lauds: 'K os a munc1anis contagiis munda, et in hoc mundo munc10s 
nos esse constitue.' 
:! The point here is taken from a Benediction of St. Gregory for the 
First Sunday in Easter: ' Resuscitet vos de vitiorum sepulchris qui emu 
resuscit:lyit a mortuis.' See Blunt's A 11llotatr:d Book of COJlllJlon Pra)ler. 
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fixing one's thoughts upon the doctrinc as a centre, and in 
receiving all the nliraculous story as poetry naturally invest- 
ing this and doing honlage to it. nut there is hardly a 
fast or a festi\'al of the Christian year in which the underly- 
ing truth, the beneficent and forwarding idea, clothed with 
legcnd and l11iracle because l11ankind could only appro- 
priate it by 111aterialising it in legend a11d Iniracle, is not 
apparent. Trinity Sunday is an e
ception, but then Trinity 
Sunday does not really deal with Gospel story and miracle, 
it deals with speculation by theologians on the divine nature. 
Perhaps, considering the results of their speculation, we 
ought now rather to keep rrrinity Sunday as a day of peni- 
tence for the aberrations of theological dognlatists. It is, 
however, in itself adn1issible and right enough that in the 
Christian year onc day should be given to considering the 
aspects by which the human 111ind can in any degree ap- 
prehcnd God. Rut Trinity Sunday is, as I have said, an 
exception. For the 1110st part, in the days and seasons 
which the Church observes, there is cOl1unenloration of 
sonlC 11latter declared in Scripture, and conlbined and 
clothed nlore or less with Iniracle. Yet how near to us, 
under the accolnpanying invest111cnt of legend, does the 
aninlating and fructifying idea lie !-in Lent, with the 
111iracle of the telnptation, the idca of self-conquest and self- 
control; in \\9hitsuntide, with the ll1iracle of the tongues of 
fire: the idea of the spirit and of inspiration. 
\ fhat Christnlas primarily COnl1l1en10rates is the birth- 
day of J esus,- Jesus, the bringer to the world of the ne\\ 
dispensation conta
ned in his method and secret, and in his 
tempcr of sweet reasonableness for applying these. But 
the religion of Christendonl has in fact Jnade the promi- 
nent thing in Christnlas a 1l1irac1e, a legend; the 111iracle 
of the Incarnation, as it is called, the legend of Jesus 
having bccn born of a virgin. .\nd to those who cannot 
M 
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bring thenlselves to receive 111iracle and legend as fact, 
what Christmas, under this popularly established aspect 
of it, can have to say to us, what significance it can con- 
tain, nlay at first sight seem doubtful. Christn1as nlight at 
first appear to be the one great festival which is concerned 
wholly with n1ere nliracle, which fixes our attention upon 
a miracle and nothing else. But when we COlne to look 
closer, we find that even in the case of Christmas the thing 
is not so. That on which ChriSÌlllas, even i11 its popular 
acceptation, fixes our attention, is that to which the popular 
instinct, in attributing to Jesus his lniraculous Incarnation, 
in believing hinl born of a pure 'Tirgin, did hOlnage :-pure- 
ness. And this to which the popular instinct thus did 
honlage, was an essential characteristic of Jesus and an 
essential virtue of Christianity, the obligation of which, 
though apt to be questioned and discredited in the world, 
is at the saIne tilDe nevertheless a necessary fact of nature 
and eternal truth of reason. And fondly as the Church has 
cherished and displayed the Christnlas rniracle, this, the 
true significance of the l11iraculous legend for religion, has 
never, the Christillas Collect shows us, been unknown to her, 
never wholly lost out of sight. As tilne goes on, as legend 
and n1iracle are less taken serio
sly as matters of fact, this 
worth of the Christmas legend as symbol will n10re and nlore 
C0111e into "iew. The legend will still be loved, but as 
poetry,-as poetry endeared by the associations of SOllle 
two thousand years; religious thought will rest upon that 
which the legend symbolise:;. 
It is a mistake to suppose that rules for conduct and 
reC0111111endations of virtue, presented in a correct scientific 
statelnent, or in a new rhetorical statement fro111 which old 
errors are excluded, can have anything like the effect on 
luankind of old rules and reconl111endations to which we 
have been long accusto111ed, and with which our feelings and 
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affections have beconle intertwined. Pedants always sup- 
pose that they can, but that this n1ista
e should be so com- 
luonly nlade, proves only how Inany of us have a nlixturc of 
the pedant in our COlllposition. ..c\ correct scientific state- 
Inent of rules of virtue has upon the great Inajority of man- 
l...ind sinlply no effect at all. 1\ new rhetorical statenlent of 
them, appealing, like the old fan1Ïliar deliverances of Chris- 
tianity, to the heart and iInagination, can have the effect 
which those deliverances had, only when they proceed from 
a religious genius equal to that from which those proceeded. 
To state the requirelnent is to declare the impossibility of 
its being satisfied. The superlative pedantry of Conlte is 
shown in his ,ainly imagining that he could satisfy it ; the 
conlparative pedantry of his disciples is shown by the 
degree in which they adopt their nlaster's vain inlagination. 
The really essential ideas of Christianity have a truth, 
depth, necessity, and scope, far beyond anything that either 
the adherents of popular Christianity, or its in1pugners, at 
present suppose. Jesus hinlself, as I have remarked else- 
where, is even the better fitted to stand as the central figure 
of a religion, because his reporters so evidently fail to com- 
prehend hiln fully and to report hinl adequately. Being so 
evidently great and yet so unconlprehended, and being now 
inevitably so to remain for ever, he thus comes to stand be- 
fore us as what the philosophers call an absolute. """ e cannot 
apply to hilll theJ:ests which we can apply to other pheno- 
mena, we cannot get behind hinl and above hiIn, cannot 
COnl111and hiln. But even were Jesus less of an absolute, 
less fitted to stand as the central figure of a religion than 
he is, even were the constitutive and essential ideas of 
Christianity less pregnant, profound, and far. reaching than 
they are, still the personage of Jesus, and the Christian rules 
of conduct and reconlmendations of virtue, being of that 
indisputable significance and worth which in any fair view 
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to be taken of the111 they are, and also so widely known 
and loved froll1 of old, would have a value and a substan- 
tiality for reìigious purposes which no new apparitions and 
constructions can possibly have. No new constructions in 
religion can now hope to found a conl1non way, hold aloft 
a COln111011 truth, unite nlen in a comlllon life. And yet 
how true it is, in regard to lnankind's conduct and course,. 
that, as the InlÍtatioll says so adn1irably, "Yithout a way 
there is no going, without a truth, no knowing, without a 
life, no living.' Sine 'l)iâ 1101l itur, sine 'l'eritate 11011 cognos- 
citur, sÍ1ze 'llitâ nOll 'l'Í'l'itur. The way, truth, and life have 
been found in Christianity, and will not now be found out- 
side of it. Instead of 111aking vain and pedantic endea- 
vours to invent them outside of it, what we have to do is to 
help, so far as we can, towards their continuing to be found 
inside of it by honest and sane people, who would be glad 
to find therl'l there if they can accoillplish it without playing 
tricks with their understanding; to help thelll to acconl- 
plish this, to remove obstacles out of the way of their 
doing so. 
Far fronl having anything to gain by being tinlid and 
reticent, or else vague and rhetorical, in treating of the 
111iraculous element in the Bible, he who would help lnen 
will probably now do 1110st good by treating this element 
with entire unreserve. Let hinl frankly say, that miracle 
narrated in the Bible is as legendary as u1Ïracle narrated 
anywhere else, and not more to be taken as having actually 
happened. If he calls it synlbolical, let him be careful to 
admit that the narrators did not mean it for symbol, but 
delivered it as having actually happened, and in so deliver- 
ing it were 111istaken. Let him say that we can still use it 
as poetry, and that in so using it we use it better than those 
who used it as matter of fact; but let hÏ1n not leave in any 
uncertainty the point that it is as poetry that we do use it. 
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1 ct no difficulties be slurred over or cluded. Undoubtedly 
a pcriod of transition in religious beli
f, such as the period 
in which we are now living, prescnts Inany grave difficulties. 
Undoubtedly the reliance on nliraclcs is not lost without 
some danger; but the thing to consider is that it II/llst be 
lost, and that the danger luust be nlct, and, as it can be, 
coun teracted. 
If 111en say, as some luen are likely enough to say, that 
they altogether give up Christian 111iracles and cannot do 
otherwise, but that the11 they give up Christian 1110rals too, 
the answer is, that they do this at their own risk and pcril ; 
that they need not do it, that thcy are wrong in doing it, 
and will have to rue their error. But for my part, I prefer 
at present to affirnl this reality of Christian morals sin1ply 
and barely, not to give any rhetorical developnlent to it. 
Springs of interest for the en10tions and feelings that reality 
possesses in abundance, and hereafter these springs nlay and 
will n10st beneficially be used by the clergy and teachcrs of 
religion, who arc the best persons to turn thenl to account. 
As they have habitually and powerfully used the springs 
of cnloti011 containcd in the Christian legend, so they will 
,\ ith time COBle to use the springs of enlotion contained in the 
Christian rcality. But there has been so nluch vagueness, 
and so 111uch rhetoric, and so nluch licence of affirnlation, 
and so n1uch treatn1ent of what cannot be known as if it 
were wcll known, aGd of what is poetry and legend as if it 
wcre essential solid fact, and of what is investl11ent and dress 
of the matter as if it were the heart of the 111atter, that for 
the present, and when we are just at the con1mencenlent of 
a new departure, I prefer, I say, to put forward a plain, 
strict statenlent of the essential facts and truths consecrated 
by the Christian legend, and to confine Inyself to doing this. 
K 0 doubt, not even those facts and truths can produce 
their full effcct upon nlen when exhiLited in a l11ere naked 
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statelnent. Nevertheless, the 1110st i111portant service we 
can render to Christianity, at the present 11101nent, is perhaps 
not so 111uch to work upon 1l1en'S feelings with rhetoric about 
it, as to show to their understandings what its essential facts 
and truths really are. 
Therefore, when we are asked: \Vhat really is Christ- 
111 as, and what does it celebrate? we answer: The birth- 
day of Jesus. But what, then, is the lniracle of the Incar- 
nation? A honlage to the virtue of pureness, and to the 
lnanifestation of this virtue in Jesus. \Vhat is Lent, and the 
miracle of the tenlptation? A homage to the virtue of self- 
control and to the 1l1anifestation of this virtue in Jesus. 
\Vhat does Easter celebrate? Jesus victorious over death 
by dying. By dying how? Dying to re-live. To re-live 
in Paradise, in another world ? No, in this. But if in this, 
what is the kingdo111 of God? The ideal society of the 
future. Then what is im1110rtality? To live in the eternal 
order, which never dies. \Vhat is salvation by Jesus Christ? 
The attainment of this immortality. Through what nleans? 
Through faith in Jesus, and appropriation of his n1ethod, 
secret, and temper. 
l\Ien's experience of the saving results of the lnethod and 
secret and tenlper of Jesus, imperfectly even as his method 
and secret and temper have been extricated and employed 
hitherto, makes truly the strength of that wonderful Book, 
in which, with an inll11ense vehicle of legend and nliracle, 
the new dispensation of Jesus and the old dispensation 
which led up to it are exhibit
d and brought to n1ankind's 
knowledge; nlakes the strength of the Bible, and of the re- 
ligion and churches which the Bible has called into being. 
\Ve may reillark that what makes the attraction of a church 
is always what is conson:lnt in it to the method and secret 
and telnper of Jesus, and productive, therefore, of the saving 
results which flow from these. The attraction of the 
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Catholic Church i!; unity; ùf .the Protestant sects, con- 
science; of the Church of England, abuses refonned but 
unity saved. I speak of that which, in each of these cases, 
is the attraction, the promise apparently held out; I do not 
say that the prolnise is nlade good. The attraction, in each 
case, is sOlllething given by the line of Jesus. That which 
Inakes the weakness and danger of a church, again, is just 
that in it which is not consonant to the line of Jesus. 'rhus 
the danger of the Catholic Church is its obscurantistl1; of 
the Protestant sects, their contentiousness; of the Church 
of England, its deference to station and property. I said 
in a discourse at the East-end of London that e,'er since 
the appearance of Christianity the þrince of this <<-'orld is 
;udgcd. 1'he Guardian was D1uch alanned at nlY saying 
that, and reproved nle for saying it. I will urge nothing in 
answer, except that this deference to the þrince of tllis '(('orld, 
to the susceptibilities of station and property, which has been 
too characteristic of the Church of England in the past,-a 
defercnce so signally at variance with the line of J esus,- 
is at the Saine titne just what now makes the Church of 
England's weakness and Inain danger. 
. \s time goes on, it will be n10re and 11lore ll1anifest that 
sah'ation does really depend on confornlity to the line of 
Jesus; and that this experience, and nothing nliraculous or 
preternatural, is what establishes the truth and necessity of 
Christianity. The e'\perience proceeds on a large scale, and 
therefore slowly. But even now, and Ï1nperfectly n10reover 
as the line of Jesus has been followed hitherto, it can be seen 
that those nations are the soundest which have the nlost 
seriously concerned thetnselves with it and have Inost en- 
deavoured to follow it. Societies are saved by following it, 
broken up by not following it; and as the expericnce of this 
continually proceeds, the proofs of Christianity arc con- 
tinually accu111ulating and growing stronger. The thing 
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goes on quite independently of our wishes, and whether 
we will or no. Our French neighbours See111 perfectly and 
scornfully incredulous as to the cogency of the beatitude 
which pronounces blessing on the pure in heart; they 
would not for a 1110ment ad111Ït that nations P erish throuah 
b 
the service of the great goddess Lubricity. On the contrary, 
lnore and more of thelll, great and s111all,philosophers as well 
as the vulgar, maintain this service to be the 1110St natural and 
reasonable thing in the world. Yet really this service broke 
up the great ROlnan Elnpire in the past, and is capable, it 
will be found, of breaking up any nU111ber of societies. 
Or let us consider that other great beatitude and its 
fortunes, the beatitude reC0111111ending the Christian virtue 
of charity: 'Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingd0111 of heaven.' 
Iany people do not even understand 
what it is which this beatitude lneans to bless; they think it 
reconl111ends hU111bleness of spirit. Ferdinand Baur, whose 
exegesis of texts fronl the Gospels is more valuable than his cri- 
ticism of the 1110de in which the Gospels were COlllposed, has 
very well pointed out that the persons here blest are not those 
who are hunlble-spirited, but those who are in the intention 
and bent of their spirit,-in nlind, as we say, and not in pro- 
fession Inerely,-indifferent to riches. Such persons'fwhether 
they possess riches or not, really regard riches as s0111ething 
foreign to thenl, sOll1ething not their own, and are thus, in the 
phrase of another text where our received translation is n1is- 
leading, faitliful as regards riches. 'If ye have not been 
faithful in that which is foreign to you, ,vho will give you 
that which is your own?' The faithfulness consists in having 
conquered the tenlptation to treat that for which men desire 
riches, private possession and personal enjoyment, as things 
vital to us and to be desired. \Yherever there is cupidity, 
in short, there the blessing of the Gospel cannot rest. The 
actual poor, therefore, 111ay altogether fail to be objects of that 
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blessing, the actual rich nlay be objects of it in the highcst 
degree. .Kay, the surest of Ineans to restore and perpetuate 
the rcign of the selfish rich, if at any tin1C it hJ.ve been 
n1enaccd or interrupted, is cupidity, envy, and hatred in the 
poor. And this, again, is a witness to the infallibility of 
the line of Jesus. \\"'e n1ust COlne, both rich and poor, to 
prefer the COlllmon good, the interest of 'the body of 
Christ,'-to use the Gospel phrase,-the body of Christ of 
which we are Il1elnbers, to private possession and personal 
enjoyment. 
This is Christian charity, and how rare, how very rare it 
is, we all know. In this practical country of ours, where 
possessing property and estate is so loved, and losing thenl 
so dreaded, the opposition to Christian charity is ahl10st as 
strong as that to Christian purity in France. The .Saturday 
Reriezt. I is in general respectful to religion, sane in behaviour, 
in nlatters of criticis111 reasonable. But let it iInagine property 
and privilege threatened, and instantly what a change! Therc 
seen1S to rise before one's 111ind's eye a sort of vision of an 
elderly delnoniac, surrounded by a troop of younger den10- 
niacs of WhOlll he is the owner and guide, all of them sud- 
denly foan1ing at the 1110uth and crying out horribly. 1'he 
attachn1ent to property and privilege is so strong, the fear of 
losing thell1 so agitating. But the line of Jesus perpctuaIJy 
tends to establish itself, as I have said, independently of our 
wishes, and whether we will or no. ... \nd undoubtedly the 
line of Jesus is: 'How hardly shall they that have riches 
enter into the kingdo1l1 of God!' In othcr words: 'IIow 
hardly shall thosc who cling to private possession and per- 
sonal enjo) n1ent, who have not brought thelnseh'es to regard 
property and riches as foreign and ifldifferent to theIn, who 
ha\ e not annulled self and placed their happincss in the 
comnlon good, 111ake part of the ideal socicty of the future! ) 
The legend of ChristI11as is a hOlnage to the Christian 
x 
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virtue of pureness; and Christillas, with its' lniracle of the 
Incarnation,' should turn our thoughts to the certainty of this 
virtue's final victory, against all difficulties. And with the 
victory of this virtue let us associate the victory.of its great 
fellow-virtue of Christian charity, a victory equally difficult 
but equally certain. The difficulties are undeniable, but here, 
however, the signs of the tÏ1l1es point far 1110re to "the en1er- 
gence and progress of the virtue than to its depression. 
'Vho cannot see that the idea of the C0111l110n good is ac- 
quiring a1110ngst us, at the present day, a force altogether 
new? that for instance, in" cases where, in the framing of 
laws and in the interpretation of theln by tribunals, regard 
to property and privilege used to be, one lnay say, para- 
Ulount, and the idea of the comlnon good hardly con- 
sidered at all, things are now tending quite the other way; 
the pretensions of property and privilege are severely scrutin- 
ised, the claims of the com1110n good entertained with favour. 
An acceleration of progress in the spread of ideas of this 
kind, a decline of vitality in institutions where the opposite 
ideas were paralnount, n1arks the close of a period. Jesus an- 
nounced for his own period such a close ; a close necessitated 
by the en1ergence of the new, the decay of the old. He an- 
nounced it with the turbid figures familiar through prophecy 
to his hearers' inlagination, figures of stupendous physiçal 
miracle, a break-up of nature, God c0111ing to judgment. 
But he did not announce under these figures, as our Bibles 
111ake hinl announce, the end of the 1(/orld; he announced 
, the end of the age,' 'the close of the period.' That close 
came, as he had foretold; and a like 'end of the age' is 
imnlinent, wherever a certain stage is reached in the conflict 
between the line of Jesus and the facts of that period through 
which it takes its passage. Sometimes we ulay alnlost be 
inclined to augur that fro111 some such' end of the age' we 
ourselves are not far distant now; that through dissolution, 
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-dissolutiùn p
accful if W
 ha \"c virtue enough, \"ioknt if 
\\ 
 arc \ iciou...., but still dissolution,-we and our own age 
hav
 to pass, according to the eternal law which 111akes 
di
-;olution the condition of renovation. The price dc- 
J'landcd, according to the ine:\orable conditions on which 
the kingdoln of God is offered, for the Inistakes of our 
past, for the attainlnent of our future, this price Ina} per- 
haps be required sooncr than we suppose, required even of 
us ourseh'c:; who are living now: 'Y erily I say unto you, it 
c:11all be required (Jf tllis gOleratioJl.' 
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